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Production Man-Hours Must Be 
Safeguarded 


HON. FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA 


* In AMERICA’S emergency to- 
day, the war is a war of ships, of 
planes, of tanks; of bullets, shells, 
torpedoes, bombs. It is a war of 
food, of supplies, of 
nerves, of men— 
and thanks to the 
ruthlessness of our 
enemies — a war even of women 
and children. 

The days of the bow-and-arrow, 
the suit of armour, the flint-lock 
and the musket — perhaps even 
of the trenches of the First World 
War — have given way to a war 


America looks to insurance men 
to perform an important role 
in winning victory for America 


technique where the factory and 
the assembly line become of high 
importance. The soldier, sailor or 
pilot risking his life at the actual 
point of combat in 
the arena of modern 
mechanized warfare 
can indeed thank 
God for America’s industrial de- 
velopment and the genius of fore- 
man and worker which has given 
the United States the greatest 
potential production of any coun- 
try on earth. 
When the 


heroic ‘Captain 
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Kelly’s” of our air force, our sol- 
diers and our sailors go to battle 
some of the most ruthless, infamous 
warmakers the world has ever 
seen, they are able to “make the 


when sabotage nullifies the effec- 
tiveness of our tank production. 
Victory is delayed and even en- 
dangered when vital production is 
delayed in any way — whether 





from the deliberate, diabolic ac- 
tivities of subversive enemy agents 
or the less-spectacular-but-even- 


good fight” largely because of the 
equipment that American industry 
has given them. “‘A carpenter can 
be no better than his tools,” says 
an old adage. Thus it is that our 
men in service, fighting your 
enemy and mine, expect — and 
have an inalienable right to expect 
— a never-ending stream of equip- 
ment to be furnished them; equip- 
ment of highest quality, of latest 
design. And the merchandise and 
mechanisms of war must be there 
when needed. 

This war of Right vs. Might 
Alone depends, as has no conflict 
before, on the factory leaders and 
the factory laborers of this coun- 
try. We may well borrow that 
phrase from the stage, ““The show 
must go on,” changing it for our 
purposes to, “Production must go 
on.” Of what avail if we spend 
millions of dollars to construct an 
airplane plant, only to have it 
wrecked by fire or explosion? We 
have suffered a great set-back 








HON. FIORELLO H. LA GUARDIA 
U. S. Director of Civilian Defense 


more-insidious causes of delays and 
inefficiencies from preventable ac- 
cidents and illness and hazards 
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PRODUCTION MAN-HOURS MUST BE SAFEGUARDED 


and waste. For every accident, 
every fire, every delay is a monkey 
wrench in the machinery of na- 
tional defense. 

In normal times, industrial 
manpower is one of the greatest 
assets of the national balance 
sheet. In an emergency like the 
present, it may well prove to be 
the foundation upon which will be 
based all the military, naval and 
aviation successes we are deter- 
mined to achieve. Anything which 
impedes production of essential 
war materials imperils our se- 
curity. Reflect, for instance, on 
the fact that American industry 
suffers annually more than 16,000 
peace-time deaths, and 1,500,000 
disabling injuries, resulting in 
1,500,000,000 man-hours of pro- 
duction loss. Again speaking of 
normal times, such wastage ordi- 
narily does not have a paralyzing 
effect, being absorbed largely 
through the medium of increased 
costs. In wartime, however, such 
wastage means time loss — and 
this war already has shown many 
an instance where for want of 
time, the battle was lost. 

And so, in common with all 
far-sighted leaders in America, 
non-military as well as military, I 
salute The American Workman, 
whose role today is as important as 
that of the actual fighting man. 
And as I salute the factory worker, 
upon whom our safety so largely 
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depends, I call upon others in 
every walk of life to contribute 
everything in their power to 
speed the efficiency of production 
and to prevent the occurrence of 
any act or event, deliberate or 
accidental, that might in any way 
bring delay to our armament pro- 
gram in The Great Emergency. 

For years, American insurance 
companies have been interested in 
the conservation of human life, 
the promotion of safety and the 
prevention of fires. The public can 
well be grateful at this time for 
their experience, their technical 
knowledge, their accumulated store- 
house of information, their existing 
and well-worked-out programs for 
the protection of life and limb and 
property. Individually, by com- 
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bombs or manning the ma- 
chine guns there is but one direc- 
tive — more ships, more planes, 


/ more tanks, more guns, more of 
everything with which to back 
up the hard-pressed battle line. 

| — New York Herald Tribune 
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panies and through associations 
and bureaus their services have 
been made available for the com- 
mon good. American insurance 
and American insurance men will 
play an increasingly important role 
in winning victory for America. 

As Winston Churchill has so 
ably said, let us go forth “‘to the 
battle and to the toil.” 


Throughout the war, THE CAsuALTy AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
as a duty and a privilege, will lay stress on the part that insur- 
ance and the services of insurance men play in promoting the 
safety and security of America, both through their direct, per- 
sonal services in the fighting forces of our country and through 
their indirect but vitally important services in helping bring 
greater stability and security to American business and industry. 

In an early issue, Rear Admiral Woodward of the Office of Civ- 
ilian Defense, tells JouRNALreaders ofsome of the specific dangers 
which American industry faces in wartime and measures, in 
which insurance men can assist, to guard against such dangers 
to assure an uninterrupted flow of production man-hours. — Ep. 








@ Salesmen Are Essential 
In Free Enterprise 


Salesmanship in a Democracy 





Salesmen as Well as Statesmen and Scientists 
Are Helping to Build Our Modern 


Democratic Civilization 





GORDON PACKARD 


* SALESMANSHIP is a subject which 
is ever important to those of us 
who make it a career, but which, 
to some of the public at large, 
seems to be of negligible im- 
portance at the moment. 

At a time when extraordinary 
measures are being taken to organ- 
ize and concentrate the efforts of 
the nation in the interest of its 
defense, it is perhaps natural that 
public opinion should incline to- 
ward that school of thought which 
maintains that salesmen introduce 
an unnecessary expense into the 
general economic structure. Even 
that part of the general public 
not adhering to this extreme view- 
point, is apt to classify sales- 
manship and_ allied activity, 
not seemingly connected with 
direct defense efforts, as relatively 
unimportant if not superfluous. 

All salesmen are well aware of 


See also “Do Casualty Men Know 
Enough about Actual Salesmanship?’’, 
Tue Casualty AND SuRETY JOURNAL, 
December, 1941, page 7. 


the erroneousness of these points 
of view, but not all of us are 
equipped with the knowledge to 
ably support our positions. The 
actual fact is that salesmanship is 
of essential importance, not only 
in normal times, but also under 
the extraordinary conditions that 
have been imposed upon us today. 
The American nation doubtless 
would not have embarked so soon 
on its stupendous defense program 
were it not for ‘‘salesmanship.” 
Reluctance to accept as a fact 
many things which might tend to 
interfere with comforts or security 
is a universal human failing. Sales- 
manship of a high order has been 
necessary to arouse the public from 
its natural lethargy and_ has 
thereby performed a very valuable 
public service. To amplify this 
statement, I would like to quote 
from an address delivered some 
months ago by Major F. W. 
Nichol: “I hold that the vast ma- 
jority of our salesmen and sales 
executives is working to give peo- 
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ple better things, to add to their 
comfort, to keep the wheels of in- 
dustry turning and to maintain 
and create and add to employ- 
ment.” 

The term, “salesmanship,” is 
a broad one, and as has already 
been implied, covers a great deal 
more territory than that con- 
nected with the exchange of goods 
and commodities by ordinary 
commercial enterprises. It is in this 
latter field, however, that its 
genuine value to the public can be 
more readily appreciated. This is 
particularly true where the desire 
to buy on the part of the public is 
lacking and must be inspired by 
the salesman. 


SALESMANSHIP IN INSURANCE 


Most certainly a leading com- 
modity in this latter group is 
insurance. I think that all insur- 
ance agents will agree that there 
is very little natural inclination on 
the part of the public to buy 
insurance. Consequently, the pub- 
lic service which an insurance 
agent performs is obvious, for 


without him the great bulk of the 
public would be unprotected or 
inadequately protected. 

There is hardly anything that 
plays so important a part in the life 
of the nation that is so little under- 
stood by the public as insurance. 
The insurance agent who knows 
his business, knows the coverages 
that he has to offer and knows how 
to fit them to the needs of his 
clients, will be making the most of 
his privilege and opportunity of 
serving the nation and incidentally 
of serving himself. 

Salesmanship and salesmen are 
essential to the democratic system 
of free enterprise. Under this sys- 
tem we have attained a standard 
of living that is both the envy and 
the hope of less fortunate sections 
of the world. In this attainment, 
salesmen have played their highly 
important, if inconspicuous, parts. 
Salesmen who sell honestly have 
built and are building a demo- 
cratic civilization with fully as 
much effect as the great statesmen 
and scientists who play their more 
easily understood roles, 








NOTE: Those who have not yet written in for a copy of 
the prospect-getting letter mentioned in Mervin 
L. Lane’s article on page 62 of our January issue, 
may still do so. Please include a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope with your request. — Ep. 
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@ Growing with Your Clients 


Customer Development 





A Workable Formula of a Successful Program 
for Developing Present Customers 
into Multiple-Line Clients 





AUSTIN D. BRYAN AND RUDOLPH C. LARSON 


* WHILE few agents fail to recog- 
nize the necessity of continually 
obtaining new customers, an in- 
creasing number of agents are 
concerned about possible weakness 
in developing present customers 
into multiple-line clients. Putting 
it another way, an increasing 
number of agents are keenly aware 
that their agency detail and service 
time is much greater than it 
should be on the basis of their 
agency volume because the total 
average premium per customer 
account is entirely too small. And 
it is certainly true that a low aver- 
age income per customer account 
must result in excessive detail and 
service costs. 

We don’t mean that the solution 
to this problem is a simple one or 
that we can give a completely 
satisfactory answer to it in this 
article. [t is our only purpose here 
to offer a rather general formula 
that may be adapted to fit the 
needs of almost any agency situa- 
tion and one that we know to be 
practical because it is working. 


I 
CusTOMER ANALYSIS 

Specifically, there must exist a 
record of some kind that will give 
the agency at a glance a picture of 
the present development of each 
insured and in detail the oppor- 
tunities for future development. 
Whatever system is used to obtain 
this information must be simple 
and require as little maintenance 
as possible. One such form, de- 
veloped by our companyyand in 
general use among our own agents, 
is reproduced with this article. 


II 
CuSTOMER CLASSIFICATION 


From the standpoint of cus- 
tomer development (and with this 
in mind only) we believe that the 
clientele of any agency can be 
properly separated into three cus- 
tomer groups: 


Customer Group — Class C. — 
These are assureds whose total 
present business with the agency 
is small and who, according to 
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the chart, offer the least oppor- 
tunity for further development. 
While it is not our intent to 
suggest that any agents fail to 
give to any assured, regardless 
of the size of his account, any of 
those fundamental services to 
which he is entitled and for which 


AUSTIN D. BRYAN 
Together, they show how to... 


he is paying a commission, the 
fact remains that it is within this C 
group of customers that the agent’s 
service time must be cut to the 
minimum if he is to have sufficient 
time for development work in 
classes A and B. In general, the 
fact that many agencies find them- 
selves bogging down in excessive 
detail may be traced to an unwar- 








ranted proportion of their service 
time being given to the Class C 
customer. 

We believe, therefore, that the 
first step in any customer develop- 
ment program is an analysis of 
the service time being devoted to 
the Class C customer group to 








RUDOLPH C. LARSON 
. « develop present customers 


determine what steps may be 
taken to reduce this. Perhaps 
policies should be mailed to these 
C customers rather than being 
delivered to them personally. Cer- 
tainly, it is true that the agent 
cannot afford to spend much 
time with collection difficulties 
in this group. If continual call- 
backs are necessary to obtain the 





CUSTOMER DEVELOPMENT II 


premium from any Class C cus- 
tomer, the agent probably would 
be better off without that account. 


Customer Group — Class A. — 
The Class A customer, from the 
standpoint of agency develop- 
ment, is not necessarily at present 
the best customer on the agent’s 
books, but rather the client who, 
according to the customer analysis 
chart, provides the greatest op- 
portunity for further development 
— the client who has buying 
power but from whom the agent 
is now obtaining only a small por- 
tion of the potential business. 

The group will consist of those 


accounts on which the agent plans 
to concentrate for further develop- 
ment and from which a great 
share of the agency’s future growth 
may come. In order that the agent 
may not be lost in the job of 
developing this important group 
of clients, it usually will be ad- 
visable to set a limit to the number 
of assureds classified as A; for 
example, 10% of the total clien- 
tele of the agency. 


Customer Group — Class B. — 
The Class B group comprises the 
other customers. It will be ap- 
parent that this group consists of 
those who are now giving the 
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agent a worthwhile total premium 
volume and whom he is most eager 
to retain on his books, yet not 
including the top bracket of the 
clientele from the standpoint of 
future development possibilities. 

When the customer classifica- 
tions have all been made as indi- 
cated on the customer analysis 
charts, it usually wil] be advisable 
to have a final copy of the customer 
analysis charts made with the cus- 
tomer groupings separated, with 
one set of pages for each individual 
group. 


III 
CusTOMER DEVELOPMENT 
Obviously all this effort is 


worthless unless this analysis is 
used as a basis of some effective 
plan of account development in 
the agency. Certainly the agent 
is the only one qualified to deter- 
mine the plan that will be work- 
able under the conditions sur- 
rounding his agency operations. 
We shall attempt to go no further 
here than to make a few sugges- 
tions as to the points that any 
such plan of development may 
well include. 


Class C Customers. — Some con- 
siderations that should be given 
to the renewals of this customer: 


(1) Policies now written for one year 
be renewed on a three or five-year 
basis. This must be done to assist in 





A TWO-LANE ROAD 
TO PROGRESS 


7 PROBLEM of agency man- 
agement divides itself naturally 


into two parts: (1) Continually add- 
ing new and desirable customers to 
the agency clientele and (2) De- 
veloping these customers into mul- 
tiple-line clients of the agency. 


reducing the service time on these 
‘small premium” customers. 


(2) A planned effort should be made 
to raise the premiums on these re- 
newals by increasing the limits or 
amounts of insurance and by adding 
additional types of coverage to the 
basic policy wherever possible. 


Class B Customers. — Suggested 
points to keep in mind: 


(1) As in the case of the Class C cus- 
tomers, renewal premiums should be 
increased where possible by converting 
one-year contracts to three or five- 
year contracts, and by increasing 
policy limits and amounts of insurance 
and adding other forms of coverage to 
the basic contract. 


(2) Before delivering a renewal or 
before making a collection or service 
call, it will be well to check your 
customer analysis chart to see if any 
additional types of insurance should 
be discussed at the time of your visit. 


(3) Keep your Class B customer list 
constantly on your desk. Review it 
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frequently to find prospects for your 
daily sales efforts. 


Class A Customers. — These are 
the agent’s preferred clients from 
the standpoint of potential devel- 
opment, so classified because they 
most deserve his time and atten- 
tion under an account develop- 
ment program. It is this group of 
Class A customers (now on the 
books of the agent and those to 
be added to it later as new cus- 
tomer contacts are made) that 
provides the greatest premium 
reservoir from which the agency 
may draw for its future growth. 
These customers warrant the agent’s 
No. 1 sales and service plan. 

We believe that the only proper 
approach to this Class A group is 
the insurance survey. The survey 
plan of selling provides the client 
with a professional and a needed 
service; offers him concrete evi- 
dence of the importance of agency 
service; illustrates better than 
words the importance of having 


Confucius Did Say 


one qualified agent supervise and 
control the entire account; and 
enables the agent to know without 
guessing what additional forms of 
insurance the client needs and to 
sell these needed forms without 
pressure. 

To be effective, however, on 
this important 10% of the clien- 
tele, the survey work done must 
be done well. It must be based on 
a thorough analysis of the risks 
to which the client is exposed. The 
policy analysis should be based 
on some proven system of analysis 
and the delivery of the survey must 
be properly made. 

This, we believe, is a workable 
formula for a successful program 
of account development within 
an agency. 


See also “Are Surveys Worthwhile?’’ 
by W. W. Hargert and R. G. Hammond, 
Tue CasuaLty AND SurETY JOURNAL, 
June, 1940, page 32; “Preparing and 
Delivering the Survey,” by H. E. Rey- 
nolds, a 1941, page 17; and 
“Insurance Surveys,”? by Wade Fetzer, 
Jr., page 45 of this issue. — Ep. 
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— and we wonder if he was referring to surveys — that “In 


all things, success depends upon previous preparation, and 
without such preparation there is bound to be failure. 
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PrexApproach Letter to Retail Merchants 


RAPHAEL ALEXANDER 


Dear Mr, Jones: 
A Telephone Call that Cost $2,250 





A storekeeper gladly granted permission to a woman who came into his store and 
asked to use the phone. But as she left, she slipped and fell to the floor. . . . That 
innocent little phone call cost the merchant $2,250 in damages. The moral of the 
story is not: “‘Don’t let anyone use your phone”’; the solution isn’t as simple as that. 

In another reported case, a woman shopper slipped on some spinach leaves. She 
collected $2,763.34. There are thousands of such cases, and hundreds of potential 
sources of liability for every retail merchant, whatever his business may be. Defec- 
tive floors; defective floor coverings; wax, oil, soap or foreign substances on the floor 
— all these may be litigation-breeders. 

No matter how careful he may be, it is virtually impossible for a merchant to protect himself 
from potential damage claims, except by adequate insurance. 

Stairways frequently cause trouble. Even where victims have only themselves to 
blame for a fall, after the accident they usually look for a “defect”? — and, as one 
judge remarked, “They always find it.” Doors, swinging or revolving, often cause 
trouble, too. One storekeeper had to pay $3,500 because his revolving door — as it 
was brought out in court — revolved too easily! 

Even more common sources of liability are the acts of employes. The merchant is 
always liable for any negligence of his employes while they are on the job, whether 
on the premises or not. Frequently the liability results from operation of automobiles, 
bicycles and other vehicles, belonging either to the employer or the emplove; 
but it is not unusual for employes who travel on foot to be guilty of acts of negli- 
gence which result in claims against their employers. Examples are the two recently 
reported cases where messenger boys, on errands, pushed doors too vigorously; in 
each case their employer was held responsible and had to pay a substantial sum. 

I have described only a very few of the many acts and conditions which may 
result in judgments against you. Fraud is not uncommon and it takes an experienced 
investigator to uncover it. I don’t wish to give you the impression that such suits are 
always successful, but bear this in mind: 

Even If You Win: You probably will be obliged to pay substantial legal fees and 
other expenses incurred for the investigation, preparation and trial of your case. 

And If You Lose: The judgment against you may be for a much larger amount 
than you are able to pay. 

Bankruptcy has often been the result of a desire to save a few dollars in insurance premiums. 


Very truly yours, 
YOUR AGENT 


P. S. — I shall take the liberty in the near future to drop in and discuss your ine 
surance needs. 


@ There Is Strength in Unity 


Keeping Up the Home Front 





Those Left at Home Must Accept Added 
Duties to Back up Those Who Wear 


Our 


Country’ s 


Uniform 





CLARENCE G. SCHOLTZ 


* Tus 1s War, complete, total, 
all-out War. America, our Amer- 
ica, has been the object of a das- 
tardly assault. The Hour has 
struck; the die is cast. 

Overnight we have become as 
one. We are all 100% loyal Ameri- 
cans. No longer are we Republi- 
cans or Democrats; no longer are 
we Southerners, Northerners, East- 
erners, or Westerners; no longer 
are we interventionists or isola- 
tionists; no longer are we capital- 
ists or laborers. We are all 
Americans with but one common 
goal, the complete defeat of our 
enemies. 

The road ahead is long and hard; 
we shall obtain no easy victory. 
We will, however, definitely come 
out on top. We must put aside our 
petty jealousies, our likes and dis- 
likes, our quarrels with each other. 
We have work to do and we must 
give our undivided attention to it. 

Many of our fellow-employees 
will be called to the colors. Those 
of us who are left must make up 
our minds that we have simply got 


to do not only our own work, but 
also the work of our co-workers 
who don uniforms. This is no time 
to assume the attitude of “Let 
George do it.” Our actions in the 
next few months or years will 
decide whether we shall emerge 
from this world-wide conflict as 
free men or slaves. Make no mis- 
take about this. We cannot accept 
defeat for if we should, there will 
be none of the advantages in this 
land of ours which we have enjoyed 
so long, nor will there be a happy 
future before us; we could expect 
only to be slaves driven to labor by 
the lash of brutal, barbaric masters 
from all the dictator nations. 

America today stands at the 
crossroads. On our shoulders falls 
the responsibility of seeing this 
thing through to final complete 
victory. We can succeed and we 
are going to succeed. Come what 
may, the final result cannot be 
doubted if we but face the facts 
squarely and do our duty both to 
our country and to our business 
organizations. 
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We all may not be able to fire 
a gun or drive a tank or fly a 
bomber, but we can and we will 
keep up the home front so that our 
fighting forces may the more effi- 
ciently fight our battles. 

From the rock-bound coast of 
New England to the sunny shores 


ee 


of California, from the beautiful 
lakes of Minnesota to the plains 
of Texas, we go forward ever 
forward and we shall not for a 
moment relax our supreme efforts 
until the aggressive factions are 
obliterated and peace and sane- 
ness again reign in the World. 


Frank A. Christensen, Vice President of Association 


Frank A. Christensen, executive 
vice president of the America Fore 
Group, has been elected vice president 
of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives, to fill the balance 
of the term of the late Edward J. 
Bond, Jr., president of the Maryland 
Casualty Company. Mr. Christensen 
has been active in the affairs of the 
Association for many years as the 
representative of his Group’s casualty 
company, the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company of New York. He has been 
chairman of the Public and Agency 
Relations Committee since 1938 and 
will continue to hold that important 
post. Mr. Christensen also represented 
his company on the Executive Com- 
mittee and as vice president now 
assumes the status of an ex-officio 
member of that committee. 





FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 


Other Association committees on which Mr. Christensen represents his company 
are: Magazine (THe CasuaLty AND SurETY JOURNAL) Policy Committee, a sub- 
committee of the Public and Agency Relations Committee; Committee on?Auto- 
mobile Financial Responsibility Laws; Budget Committee; Casualty Advisory 
Committee; Committee on Cooperation with Other Companies; Advisory Com- 
mittee of the National Conservation Bureau; Committee on New York State Legis- 
lation; Committee on Occupational Diseases; Engineering and Medical Committee 
on Occupational Diseases; and Committee on Status of Special Funds. 


@ That the Client May Appreciate 
the Service You Give Him 


Let’s Pause for Reflection 





How the Producer Can Sell His Service 


on a Purely Professional Basis 





RALPH L. 


* How asout those profits which 
are within our grasp but which we 
may have failed to see? Suppose we 
step back for a moment and con- 
duct a little scrutiny! 
Occasionally, company repre- 
sentatives and more particularly 
agents are guilty of overlooking 
that part of the “professional 
foundation” already laid and of 
attempting to sell insurance to 
their clients without properly cre- 
ating a program on a professional 
basis. Time should be taken at the 
outset of any negotiations to bring 
forcibly to the client’s attention 
that, as his agent, it is your pro- 
fessional duty to give him com- 
plete protection; fill any gaps in 
coverage which might exist; place 
his insurance with responsible car- 
riers who are fully equipped to 
give him prompt and efficient 
service through his agency repre- 
sentative in all insurance matters; 
and, in short, to give him the au- 
thoritative advice and counsel he 
would expect to receive in any 
other specialized field. It should be 


PRIEST 


impressed upon him that when 
buying insurance these are the 
things that he pays for through the 
commissions received by his rep= 
resentative and that he is conse- 
quently entitled to receive this 
service to the full. 

If this foundation of the agent’s 
ability and aspiration to give the 
best in protection and service is 
first built in the mind of the client, 
he will feel the same confidence in 
his insurance agent he feels in his 
doctor or lawyer. He will under- 
stand that his insurance exposure 
is something which requires tech- 
nical knowledge and skill usually 
beyond his own means of adminis- 
tration. He will be impressed that 
the agent instead of attempting to 
sell him something is rounding out 
a program to fit his needs and 
suggesting the best product or 
service to fill those needs. 

He will consider that a purchase 
is being made for him instead of 
his being sold something. He will 
be made to feel that when the pre- 
mium is paid to the agent a certain 
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portion of that premium will rep- 
resent the agent’s fee for his pro- 
fessional knowledge which enabled 
him to select the right purchase 
for his client. With the purchaser 
thus prepared, the actual selling of 
insurance will resolve into more 
or less a matter of pointing out the 
need of various coverages and 
oftentimes only a general discus- 
sion will be required in lieu of 
what might otherwise be a long 
and technical dissertation. 

The task of educating the public 
to an appreciation of insurance is 
not easy. Yet those agents most 
successful are those who have 
taken the time in the beginning to 
properly explain to the prospective 
purchaser along these lines the 
position they, as insurance agents, 
occupy in the professional and 
business field. 

Clients seldom will ask for really 
“professional” service, if for no 
other reason than that they have 
not been educated sufficiently to 
expect it. It remains therefore for 
the agent to take the initiative and 
to develop the opportunities for 
demonstrating his ability. This 
done, it is up to the agent to con- 
duct the interview in plain lan- 
guage free from technical insur- 
ance terms. He must sell insurance 
protection and service, not just an 
insurance policy, approaching the 
subject from the point of what he 
can do for his prospect and com- 


pletely abandon any thoughts of 
what his own return may be. 
Many agents are continually 
looking for new customers and 
overlooking the wealth of premi- 
ums which may be developed 
through accounts already on their 
books. Therefore, is it not sound to 














RALPH L. PRIEST 


Advocates professional attitude 


assume, where an entree to a client 
is already in existence, that a con- 
scientious survey of the client’s 
present insurance and needs for 
further coverage with emphasis on 
the professionalized service of the 
agency will produce more premi- 
ums with less effort and also leave 
the agent with the feeling that he 
has conscientiously done his very 


LET’S PAUSE FOR REFLECTION 


Professional Service Welcome 


MAN ENGAGED in the practice of law 

(not insurance law) inherited from 
his father a sizeable manufacturing es- 
tablishment. Shortly thereafter, the oc- 
casion arose for him to review one of the 
insurance policies of that establishment 
and he took it to this insurance agency, 
which was not the one that had issued 
the policy, making substantially this 
statement: 


“The coverage provided by this pol- 
icy has come up for consideration and I 
realize that the policy is a technical legal 
instrument. While I have been engaged 
in the legal profession myself, I am fully 
aware that this insurance contract is one 
on which I need advice from a person 
fully versed in insurance matters.” 


The agent spent considerable time 
conversing with the insured, learning of 
his business and acquainting him with 
the manner in which the agency func- 
tioned. He then analyzed the policy and 
available coverage and enlightened the 
insured on the details attendant to the 
provision of this and other forms of 
coverage. 


From the angle of actual sales nothing 
came of this interview for some months 
but subsequently all of the business of 
this enterprise was placed with the par- 
ticular agency. It was later learned that 
the insured had conferred with three 
other agents on the subject of that one 
policy, then deciding on the insurance 
representative best fitted to handle all 
of his insurance affairs. It is an actual 
fact that the agent later made the re- 
mark to his client, “Mr. Jones, I don’t 
sell insurance to you; you select and buy 
your insurance from me.” 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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best to properly take care of his 
job? 

Many times insurance coverages 
or aclient’s business operations will 
change to the extent that it be- 
comes advisable to revise the in- 
surance program. The agent should 
not by any means have this 
brought to his attention by his 
client but should avail himself of 
the first opportunity to discuss the 
subject for consideration. 

Special services to an account 
preferably should be timed to 
come between the anniversary 
dates of coverage, obviously so that 
the insured will not be made to 
feel that it is being done to receive 
a renewal order. Then, when re- 
newal time does roll around, if 
conditions have not changed which 
might require another review of 
the subject, oftentimes automatic 
renewal or a telephone call will 
suffice to secure the business for 
the following term. It will not be 
necessary always to contact the 
client personally and go through 
the same selling procedure on the 
occasion of each expiration. Every 
agent wishes he had more time to 
put into his business and the time 
alone saved through being able to 
handle renewals in this fashion can 
well be turned into other profitable 
channels. 

To summarize, by selling our 
business on the foundation of 
professional advice: 
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(1) We build the insured’s con- 
fidence in our ability to handle all 
of his insurance affairs. 

(2) We reduce sales resistance and 
increase our premium income with a 
minimum of effort. 

(3) We eliminate any possibility of 
criticism on account of an uninsured 
loss. 

(4) We remove competition. 

(5) We save time since the insured 
will leave details of coverage to our 
judgment. 

(6) We receive invaluable adver- 
tising from satisfied clients. 


Let us consider then our next 
account as a whole, not as just the 


sale of another policy from which 
we expect to receive a commission. 
Let us impress on the client how 
our business functions profession- 
ally. Let us create business through 
the cultivation of our present cus- 
tomers and thus close the door on 
our competitors, instead of com- 
peting for business which is al- 
ready in force and which if ac- 
quired will be subject to the same 
kind of competition at each and 
every renewal period. Then we 
will have established that confi- 
dence required to have our profes- 
sion considered on its proper plane. 





IRST AND FOREMOST, 
there must be an all-out effort 
in the discharge of our vital obliga- 
tions to the nation at this time of 
its great need. The war abroad can 
only be won on the American in- 
dustrial front. But this is not an 
“end” objective. National security, 
the preservation of a representa- 
tive democracy with free enterprise 
as an instrumentality of national 
progress — that is what we are 
fighting for. 
— ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 
Chairman, General Motors 





THE FIGHT FOR FREE ENTERPRISE 
Capital and Labor Side-by-Side 


* 


NDIVIDUAL LIBERTY and 
security are inseparably con- 
nected with the vital principle of 
free enterprise and the private 
ownership of property. ... Re- 
gardless of how capital and labor, 
employer and employee, manage- 
ment and worker may disagree 
upon other economic, social and 
political questions, they stand 
united in defense of free enterprise 
and the preservation of the joint 
benefits which flow therefrom. 
— WiLttAM GREEN 
President, A. F. of L. 








@ Steps that Lead to Action 


The Three Laws of Successful Selling 





Although an Average Is ‘‘Halfway between Something 
and Nothing,” It Can Help in Selling 





GEORGE W. 


“They have a tough time keeping 
up appearances now. Their limousine 
is several years too old, their chauffeur 
looks seedy. She doesn’t go lunching 
and partying with her old abandon, 
and his suits no longer bear that per- 
sonal-tailored look. His father left a 
lot of money, but he had never been 
taught to do anything but spend it. 
And spend it he has, almost all of it. 
He and his wife pretty much agree 
that something’s wrong with the social 
system and that people born to wealth 
and position should be protected. 
They’re fairly sure that Fascism recog- 
nizes such superiorities and would 
preserve them.” 


* THIS NEwsS ITEM clipped from 
the daily paper seems to me to be 


typical of the mental attitude of 


many salesmen. The “‘world owes 
me a living” attitude. The world 
just doesn’t owe anyone a living! 
You owe yourself a living and it 
will be accomplished only to the 
degree of sincere effort that you 
put into making it a happy and 
prosperous living. And in this 
connection your mental attitude is 
so important. Forget self and go 
after desires. ‘“The right mental 


2! 


KEMPER 


attitude can’t replace an ampu- 
tated leg but it can adopt, adapt 
and forget a wooden one.” 

It is stimulating to the sales- 
man’s mental attitude to realize 
that he is in one of the biggest 
businesses in the world. There 
were written in accident and sick- 
ness premiums during the year 
1940 something in the neighbor- 
hood of 275 million dollars in 
premiums and probably that vol- 
ume of business paid commissions 
to some energetic salesmen of be- 
tween 75 and 80 million dollars. 
So there is money to be made in 
the accident and sickness business. 
But it isn’t a case of the world or 
the business owing it to you, you 
must go out and work to get it. 


I 
LAw oF AVERAGES 


I usually refer to the funda- 
mentals of successful selling as 
being divided into three laws 
which have a profound effect on 
the results obtained by selling. 
The first is the ““Law of Averages.” 
Everything in the insurance busi- 
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ness depends on the law of aver- 
ages. Our statistics on which we 
base our rates are governed by the 
law of averages, so too is the 
agent’s result based largely on 
the law of averages. 

A personal experience of my 
own a couple of years ago illus- 
trates forcibly the effect of this law 
on the salesman. 

A book salesman came into 
my Office to present his sales argu- 
ment to me for the subscription 
of a magazine. He used a method 
of visual selling, which method I 
consider one of the most effective 
in our business. He had a sales 
book filled with pictures and 
charts which he turned carefully 
page by page as he went through 
his sales presentation, which served 
to focus attentively not only my 
eye but my ear on the business we 
were discussing. 

When he finished, not having 
any need for the particular maga- 
zine, I told him ‘‘No.” He thanked 
me, and started to leave the office. 

I stopped him for a moment 
with the remark: “Why don’t you 
go into the insurance business? 
You could make a lot of money 
selling insurance.” 

He turned, came back, and 
said to me: “Why should I? My 
income on this business is just as 
definite as is your income on a flat 
salary basis. It all depends on the 
law of averages,” said he. “I 





make 42 calls every day, not 38 or 
39 or 40, but 42, if it takes me 
until ten o’clock at night. From 
42 calls I will get 19 interviews 
and this will give me eight oppor- 
tunities to make my presentation, 
which will produce four sales. My 
income per week is $150 and I can 


GEORGE W. KEMPER 


. world owes no one a living 


depend on it. The law of averages 
takes care of it but I must make 
42 calls every day.” 


II 
Law oF DETERMINATION 
This is the law which governs 
time control and is probably the 


most important single factor in 
the success of an agent. The most 
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difficult thing for all of us to do is 
to control ourselves, to regulate 
the spending of our time and not 





Don’t serve up your sales talk as you would 


serve a mulligan stew 





this same expert says, it usually 
should produce for you 70 calls 
per week, 26 interviews, 7 appli- 
cations and 14 prospects. 

The 38 field hours spent 
in soliciting business must 
have some definite mone- 





waste it. It’s nice to go to the ball 
game in the afternoon or to play 
a game of golf, but where one’s 
time is governed by the number of 
calls that must be made and af- 
fected by the law of averages, this 
just can’t be done safely. 

If we are to control our time 
we must set down some very defi- 
nite rules or measurements which 
govern our time. In this connec- 
tion, one sales expert has said that 
the salesman’s average week 
should be spent something like this: 

Study. Six hours (at home in the 
evenings, and not during the regu- 
lar work day). 

Office. Six hours, approximately. 

Field Work. Thirty-eight hours, 
to be comprised of seven hours per 
day for five days and at least three 
hours on Saturday. 

That is not a difficult 
schedule to follow but it is 
important because if it is 
not followed then there is 
the possibility of the human 
element of shirking one’s 
work and that affects the law of 
averages which is important in 
results. If this schedule is followed, 





tary value so if we establish 
it on the basis let us say of two 
cents per minute, that means that 
one week’s field hours has a mone- 
tary value of $45.60, so that the 
number of applications produced 
should yield $45.60 in order to 
maintain one’s average. Of course, 
an average is only halfway be- 
tween something and nothing so 
that the problem is always to ex- 
ceed the average. As the salesman 
becomes more proficient his aver- 
age is raised higher; then, as his 
average becomes higher, he is able 
to attain more of the desires of life 
which he has set down as so neces- 
sary to his welfare and happiness. 


III 
LAw OF PRESENTATION 


The salesman who makes a 
sloppy presentation of his sales 








When you buy your next suit, instead of an 
extra pair of trousers, why not get an extra 


pair of shoes? 





talk might just as well make no 
attempt whatever. Prepare it care- 
fully, going over your material 
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so that you say what you want to 
say in the fewest possible words 
to make it really effective. 

I recommend heartily the use of 
methods of visual selling.* The 


times more effective than either 
alone. So prepare yourself some 
type of visual selling material with 
adequate information and dra- 
matic, attractive pictures. 

They say that “opportunity 


combination of eyes and ears is ten 
—_— knocks but once.” But opportunity 
really knocks as often as you 
clench your fist, straighten your 
shoulders and knock on the door. 


*See Readers Guide references to 
“Your Visual Sales Kit,” appearing on 
the inside front cover of the JouRNAL 
regularly each month. 


Death of Frederick Robertson Jones 


Dr. FREDERICK ROBERTSON JONES, former General Manager of the Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Executives, died December 26, 1941, at 
Winter Park, Florida. He was sixty-nine years old. He received Bach- 
elor of Arts and Master of Arts degrees from Western Maryland College, 
Westminster, Maryland, and the Doctor of Philosophy degree from 
Johns Hopkins University. Later he taught economics at Johns Hopkins, 
history and sociology at Union College in Schenectady and economics 
and politics at Bryn Mawr College. 

Dr. Jones moved to New York in 1905 to enter the insurance business 
with the Fidelity and Casualty Company, 80 Maiden Lane. He was 
secretary-treasurer of the Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau 
from 1913 to 1929, when he became general manager of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives. He retired in 1936, and was made 
secretary emeritus in 1940, an office which he held until his death. 

C. W. Fairchild, who succeeded Mr. Jones as general manager of the 
Association, says of his predecessor: 

“Tt is difficult to speak briefly of a man of such brilliant attainments. 
He was favorably known in the fields of history, literature and educa- 
tion, but by his contributions to the casualty and surety business we 
will remember him the longest. In the early days of automobile liability 
and workmen’s compensation insurance laws, his was the hand that 
helped to guide them. As the first general manager of this Association, 
his influence and leadership in its formative days will not soon be for- 
gotten.” 





@ To Be Just an Underwriter 
Is Not Enough 


Methods of Servicing Brokers 





Some Factors That Have Been Found Effectual 
in “Servicing Those Who Serve’? 





THOMAS J. HOGAN 


* IN A METROPOLITAN agency such 
as ours, it is of course fundamental 
that services rendered brokers 
should materially aid them in 
selling additional lines to their 
clients. It is difficult, however, to 
mention any particular function of 
an agency and to say that any one 
item or service results in the sale of 
additional lines. 

1. Information. — After all, the 
agency’s entire organization must 
be so coordinated that each de- 
partment will work harmoniously 
in order to give the broker the 
benefit of its store of knowledge 
and experience. Thus, a depart- 
ment head frequently will call 
upon the assured, with the broker, 
to aid substantially in selling other 
coverages. 

2. Friendliness. — It is essential 
that the agency be permeated with 
such an atmosphere of helpful 
friendliness that a visitor (or the 
man on the ’phone) will instantly 
feel that he has sought assistance 
at the right place. 

So we stress service, not glamour, 
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and make no feature of private 
offices or marble halls. From my- 
self “down,” every man or woman 
is immediately accessible in a 
way, I believe, the brokers appre- 
ciate. I know I have always liked 
to see the head of an organization 
out on the firing line, even though 
that meant nothing more than a 
cheery Hello or an expression of 
thanks for business placed. Such 
consideration gives a broker the 
feeling that you have a real inter- 
est in him; people are anxious to 
do business with individuals or 
organizations that show apprecia- 
tion and have a human side. 

3. Service. — Concerning individ- 
ual service, we feel that to be just 
an underwriter is not enough. Our 
men’s work should be so planned 
that they will have some free time 
each day to work with brokers and 
assist them in developing business 
outside of the office. 


EXAMPLES 


It has been my observation that 
the average person has not de- 
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veloped a proper knowledge of the 
various forms of burglary insur- 
ance. Many times we have been 
faced with competition wherein 
the premium quoted by a non- 
stock company would be less than 
our premium and upon having our 
underwriter visit the assured we 
have found that for small cost and 
little effort, a vault could be put in 
the plant, thereby reducing the 
cost of the insurance considerably 
and also retaining the business for 
the broker. 

Similar examples have been 
worked out in other forms of bur- 
glary insurance, and I am pleased 
to say that within the past two 
years we have grown from an office 
doing a small amount of such 
business to one of substantial vol- 
ume. Those who let us aid them 
in this particular type of insurance 
tell us that they have written lines 
they never hoped to get; in fact, 
a few had such a complex here 
that they could not even talk on 
this class of business. 


Speciric METHODS 


We have found that one of the 
best aids to our brokers in securing 
additional lines of business is ex- 
plaining to the assured that he 
should have made a complete and 
comprehensive audit of his existing 
insurance. He can go on further 
to show the client that such an 
analysis will often disclose many 


faults in coverage or the complete 
lack of important ones. With the 
assured aroused to his unsafe 


predicament, the broker is then 
in a position to turn the client’s 
policies over to our office and we 
would complete the audit for him. 

We set this up so that the as- 





THOMAS J. HOGAN 
‘The Slogan is Hogan” 


sured will feel pleased with the 
broker’s service, and bind the audit 
in a fine leather binder with the 
insured’s name printed in gold let- 
tering on the outside and the bro- 
ker’s name, address and telephone 
number on the inside cover. 
Non-stock competition should 
not be a bugaboo if brokers are in- 
duced to stress the idea of selling 
the assured a contract that is 
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drawn for his particular needs. 
This has been our experience and 
we have successfully held our busi- 
ness against any inroads. Hence, in 
our business we impress upon the 
assured the fact that our contracts 
are tailor-made, drawn with spe- 
cial care to fit his particular needs. 

We pay particular attention to 
advertising, both direct mail and 
in the trade journals. When changes 
are announced by our companies 
in policy contracts or rates, we 
lose no time in getting this in- 
formation to our brokers. There 
might be changes which would be 
advantageous to the assured and 
the broker should have plenty of 
time in which to study them and 
intelligently to present them to his 
clients. We do not go in for long 
or technical explanations. Rather, 
we try to pick out important facts 
and present them as briefly as pos- 
sible in order that he who runs 
may read. 

Most popular of our advertising 
pieces is ““The Hogan Handshake,” 
a monthly house-organ mailed 
complimentarily to our broker- 
friends. Its object, of course, is to 
make friends for our organization 
and we try to make it-ring with 


sincerity of purpose and a desire to 
be of prompt service. Featured 
prominently is our copyrighted 
slogan, ““The Slogan is Hogan,” 
and in each issue the broker gets 
specific advice on certain lines. 

Any progress we have made al- 
ways seems to come back to the 
salient point that maybe we are 
trying just a little harder to please 
than the other fellow. 

Our staff is well paid, at better 
than the prevailing rate in offices 
along “The Street,” which may 
be one reason our broker clients 
and their assured get better serv- 
ice. It also helps keep our staff 
members free from money worries. 

As a result, hours mean nothing 
in our office; it is possible to call 
the agency until late in the evening 
and receive desired information. 
In many instances our brokers 
have requested the home tele- 
phone numbers of our staff mem- 
bers. We are glad to comply with 
such requests, feeling that should a 
serious claim occur, no time will 
be lost in contacting us and ena- 
bling us to have a claim-man on 
the job as soon as possible. Such is 
the type of service the assureds 
should receive and expect. 


Sine Qua Non 


The government is calling upon citizens to find substitutes for cer- 
tain articles needed for defense. How many of us realize that we 
sell something for which there is no substitute. — Elsie Matthews 
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INSURANCE MEN know full well how continuity of production may 
be threatened and valuable time lost by fire or accident, intentional 
or otherwise, and the importance of seeing to it that the defense 
program is not delayed or frustrated from such causes. — 7. M. 
Haines. . . . There is no person better able to substantiate his right 
to collect his commission “for services rendered”? than the agent 
himself and it is his duty, and that of no one else, to take that task 
upon himself and to explain his position to the assured convinc- 
ingly. — Lorren W. Garlichs. . . . Generally speaking, the public 
liability, contingent, automobile, payroll robbery, equipment 
floater, builders risk, fidelity and forgery insurance fall to him who 


controls the contract bond. — James M. Barkdull. . . . It is fun- 
damental that the agent must prove to his client that his labor is 
worthy of his hire. — Charles F. Holden. . . . I feel that an agent 


can render a valuable service to all concerned by selling automobile 
insurance to those who have not carried it before. I find that I can 
keep busy just selling those who are uninsured. — C. R. Hewitt. 
. . « There is nothing so irksome to an insurance buyer as to have 
an agent try to sell him something about which the agent knows 
even less than the buyer. — Leonard R. Steidel. . . . If youlive ina 
community where you believe the municipal officials wish to im- 
prove traffic or other forms of public safety, why not procure and 
present them with the National Conservation Bureau publications 
list and descriptive material? — Harold F. Hammond. . . . To sell 
product liability insurance, the seller must have within himself a 
deep conviction that there just aren’t any products which cannot 
cause claims. — 7. M. Parker. 
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@ Aviation Insurance 
Soars to New Heights 


Are You Missing the Bus 
on Aviation Insurance? 





A Huge Business Possibility Is Sneaking up 
on Insurance Men. without Some of Them 
Even Being Aware of Its Existence 





E. L. STEPHENSON 


* THE YEAR OF 1941 saw at least 
one large insurance agency with 
$100,000 of aviation premiums on 
its books. None of it is airline busi- 
ness, either; it is just mine-run 
small business. 

“That ain’t hay,”’ and the won- 
der is that most insurance men 
have let this huge business sneak 
up on them without being aware 


of its existence. The front end of 


Opportunity always resembles a 
zero!! 


New Business GIANT 


The aircraft industry now em- 
ploys more men than the huge 


Readers interested in exploring further 
the business possibilities inherent in 
the growth of the aviation industry will 
find helpful two other articles appearing 
in THe CasuALTy AND SURETY JOURNAL: 
“So You Want to Write Aviation In- 
surance!,”? by Daniel deR. M. Scarritt, 
February, 1941, page 49, and ‘“‘Avia- 
tion’s Future—and Insurance,” by 
Captain Gill Robb Wilson, May, 1941, 
page 15. 


automobile industry ever em- 
ployed. It sounds fantastic, but 
this young giant will be twice as 
big next summer as it is now. 
True, most of it is a “war baby” 
now, but even the ultra-conserva- 
tive Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce predicts a 600-million- 
dollar volume of aircraft business 
for the fifth year after the war. 
Airline engineers are already talk- 
ing of a thousand-passenger air- 
plane. Even the man in the street 
feels that the aircraft industry will 
pull us out of the after-the-war 
slump. In any event, it is bound 
to be the keystone of our national 
economy for years to come. 

It is hard to realize that right 
now the passenger revenue of the 
airlines is greater than that of the 
Pullman Company. One airline 
alone ranks fifth among all the 
railroads and airlines in passenger 
revenue. It may sound visionary 
now, but in fifteen years all the 
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long distance passengers, all the 
mail and express and a lot of the 
freight may be going by air. It 
will be cheaper and safer. The 
world has never refused to adopt 
a faster means of transportation. 

There will be plenty of oppor- 
tunities for insurance men in the 
aviation industry. Three types of 
agencies will write aviation in- 
surance: 





(1) The large multiple-line agencies 
will insure those who are now their 
clients in fire, casualty and life lines 
and who acquire aviation hazards in 
various ways such as becoming owners 
of planes themselves, owners of air- 
ports, and pilots. 

Alse, non-owner pilots, owners of 
land leased for airport use, airline pas- 
sengers (accident insurance), owners 
of property near airports, employees 
riding airlines on company business, 
(employers aviation indemnity), em- 
ployees using their own planes on 
company business, and banks or fi- 
nance companies that finance planes. 
All these risks are now being insured 
by multiple-line agencies and they 
will continue to write the larger risks 
much as they do the larger automobile 
risks today. 

(2) The brokers and smaller agents 
who have time to specialize, and learn 
to talk the language, will write most of 
the individual accident policies and 
private plane risks just as they do to- 
day in the automobile field. They are 
the boys who will follow up every 
plane sale and try to write the in- 


surance, 
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(3) The third type of agency will 
be the kind that writes all kinds of 
insurance for aviation people. Al- 
ready, around the larger cities, agen- 
cies are springing up who try to know 
all the airline pilots, stewardesses, 
airport employees and other ground 
personnel. They write all kinds of 
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Do your children know more about 
aviation than you do? 


insurance for these people, and since 
flyers are rather clannish they soon 
build up a good list of clients. 


The year 1941 saw more than 
$6,000,000 in aviation premiums. 
That isn’t much, but in my opin- 
ion it is less than 25% of the 
amount that could have been sold 
if agents had worked it as hard 
as they work automobile. More 
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THE AUTHOR SAYS 


The aircraft industry now em- 
ploys more men than the huge 
automobile industry ever em- 
ployed. 


A $600,000,000 aircraft busi- 
ness is predicted for the fifth 
year after the war. 


Only one-quarter as much avi- 
ation insurance was sold in 1941 
as could have been sold by more 
alert producers. 








than half the airport officials | 
visit cannot even tell me the name 
of an insurance agent who writes 
aviation insurance. You will be 
surprised at the amount of flying 
being done by people with no 
money (and you can get your 
fingers burned if you are a poor 
collector) but the screwball days 
of aviation are over. It is becoming 
a business, and the easiest time to 
get in is now. In lots of towns of 
around 100,000 population, you 
will find agencies writing a $10,000 
volume or better, and usually 
they have no competition. There 
are some thorns among the roses, 
of course, but the extremely rapid 
growth of the industry overcomes 


all these objections, and it is 
easy to be an expert now. Anyone 
who knows auto insurance can 
learn this easily as it is simpler 
than auto. 

Another nice thing about it is 
that many local banks and local 
finance companies are financing 
the purchase of planes. If we will 
equip ourselves to do a real insur- 
ance job, we need never fear the 
competition of the big finance 
companies as we have it now in 
automobile insurance. The only 
way to beat that competition is to 
do such a good job now that the 
competition will not have a chance 
to get started. Help your local bank 
to finance planes. 

The agent who insures a man’s 
hobby usually writes all his other 
insurance. Once the aviation bug 
bites a man, he never recovers. 
Every person who flies is more 
interested in aviation than in any 
other one subject. Aviation is a 
business, but it is new enough that 
it still has this characteristic of all 
hobbies. Take advantage of this 
sales angle and learn to talk the 
language so that you can get under 
their skins. Start reading aviation 
magazines. If you don’t know 
which ones, just ask your own 
children. The fact is, they know. 


te 


Schoolboy Boner: The spinal column is a bunch 
of bones down your back to show feeling. 
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BLITZ. — A freak thunderstorm caused the 
explosion of a gas main under a Brooklyn sub- 
way construction project, sepuiees in a crater 
like a scene from much-bombed London. Two 
autos ran into the pit — by accident. {Acme} 


VISIT. — Coverage to the extent of $1,000,000 was placed FIR) British | 
to cover possible liability of the American Hotel Association and} air rai 
(Edward L. McManus, Insurance Director) in connection av: 

with the visit of prominent South American hotel men 

touring leading hotels of Mexico and the United States. 


CAUTION. — Look left, right — and up. Sign shown is ENTRANCE. — Even an insurance office is not 


near Randolph Field, Texas, immune from the unpredictable onslaught of 
the automobile. A_ bakery truck made this “hasty 
entrance” to an office in the New York insurance 
district, causing a severe jolt to all concerned. 


not a “gag”; it’s to be foun 
much used by Uncle Sam’s Aviation Cadets to practice 
landings and take-offs. Here a training plane of the West- 
Point-of-the-Air shows that the sign has point and meaning. 


ee.  F 








IR) British troops, trained in fire fighting CHARCOAL. — Brazil, like many of the countries in Europe, has begun to 
and} Bair raid precaution duties, are now feel the pinch of a fuel shortage, and has been experimenting with substitute 
iv: t service in “blitzed” areas. Scene fuels. Here is shown a tractor working on a big roadbuilding project out- 
boy @ws a soldier clad in asbestos suit, side Sao Paulo which is fueled with gas made from charcoal which is carried 
esc “victim” from a burning hut. { Acme} in the two cylinders shown mounted on the fenders. {Business Week photo} 


* ROSS. — A highlight of Cleveland's “pedestrian safety 
week” was a memorial service to the traffic dead. A 


ECTOR. — Almost any sport has its own special hazards. 
ball, highly popular among winter games, is said to be 
simulated granite monument was surrounded by rows 


f the “toughest” of all sports. Here is an interesting t r > ‘ 
ction” for an athlete’s eyes: a basketball player wears a of vacant chairs, each representing a person killed in 
ype of eye-glass guard made of plastic material. { Acme} traffic. Idea was originated by the police department. 














COMPREHENSIVE 
Charles R. Jones, Fr. in The Local Agent 


In presenting comprehensive liabil- 
ity insurance to a prospect the agent 
has a positive instrument to offer as his 
reason for asking to make a survey. 
Here is a new contract that affords 
protection against practically all third- 
party claims in a single policy. It 
takes care of all known hazards and 
is so constructed that new and unfore- 
seeable exposures automatically are 
taken care of. Thus the insured is 
relieved of the constant vigil necessary 
today to make sure that his activities 
and operations in business do not 
create a liability hazard of which he 
is not aware nor able to foresee. Such 
a coverage certainly is ample reason 
for any businessman to give to his 
broker or agent the information that 
is required before a definite proposi- 
tion can be presented. 

This survey consists mainly of hav- 
ing a questionnaire form completed by 
a responsible officer of the firm to 
which the contract is being presented. 
It is not a thing to be hurried through 
in order that the prospect be spared 
detail work. It has a definite value in 
that it introduces to the prospect the 
various hazards which this broad 
contract will cover if called upon to do 
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so. Very frequently it suggests ex- 
posures that had been overlooked or 
never seriously considered. The agent 
should, if it is possible, sit down with 
the man who has the power to make 
the final decision and go over with 
him all the hazards listed in the ques- 
tionnaire that might at any time be a 
factor in his business. 

In spite of the care taken by manage- 
ment, situations do arise that either 
create new liability exposures or cause 
injuries to the public in ways that 
could not be foreseen. So, by applying 
a little imagination to the answers set 
forth in the questionnaire and by giv- 
ing to the prospect a chance to let his 
imagination do some work, it is pos- 
sible to show clearly the fact that 
loopholes can and do arise wherever 
schedule policies are in existence. 

As varied and as unrelated as his 
hazards may seem to be, an insured 
should not have to worry about how 
and when and where they might arise. 
He should look upon only one expo- 
sure — his liability to third parties; 
the “how” and the “when” and the 
“where” are the problems of the 
underwriters. The comprehensive lia- 
bility policy is of vital significance in 
that it shifts this burden from the 
insurance buyer to the insuring com- 
pany where it belongs. 














BAAAAASA SAA SA 
Several Nuggets of Interest and 
Help from the Daily Press or 
Various Insurance Magazines 
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To BETTER SERVE 
THE Pusiic INTEREST 


E. W. Sawyer in 
The Journal of Commerce 


Certain barriers, established by law 
or custom, prevent the use of casualty 
insurance to the fullest extent to meet 
the constantly changing needs of the 
public. The system of growth of in- 
surance in the United States produced 
barriers which in many instances still 
preclude the expansion of insurance 
covers to provide full protection 
needed by the public. An insurance 
carrier is authorized to write only 
certain forms of insurance. These 
authorized lines are carefully defined 
by statute. 

Often when it is found desirable to 
round out the protection offered by 
a casualty cover, the additional needed 
insurance may not be written in some 
States by a casualty carrier because 
it falls within the powers of a fire 
or an inland marine carrier, or, if 
within the powers of the casualty 
carrier, it may be technically classified 
as a different form of insurance subject 
to statutory requirements intended to 
govern only the major cover in which 
it is classified. 

Examples of efforts to break down 
such barriers in the public interest 
are all-hazards glass insurance, the 


insurance of documents and valuables 
against loss from any cause and auto- 
mobile medical payments insurance. 
The all-hazards glass cover and insur- 
ance against loss from any cause of 
documents or other valuables en- 
counter the barrier against insurance 
by a casualty carrier of a loss caused 
by fire. Although insurance against 
loss by fire may not be available from 
fire insurance carriers, this narrow 
fringe of protection must in some 
States be excluded to comply with 
statutory requirements. 

Automobile medical payments in- 
surance encountered the barrier be- 
tween liability insurance and accident 
insurance. In the few States in which 
the barrier cannot be surmounted the 
rounding out of the automobile liabil- 
ity policy is impossible and the medical 
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payments cover must be written to 
comply with the statutory require- 
ments applicable to accident insur- 
ance, however obvious it may be that 
the conditions which the statutes were 
enacted to correct cannot exist in the 
medical payments cover. 

Despite serious obstacles much prog- 
ress is being made to break down the 
barriers which preclude satisfactory 
protection for the public. It is being 
accomplished in some instances by 
legislation, but in the main by intel- 
ligent administration by State super- 
visory authorities. 


Usinc “Power Worps” 
IN SELLING 


Eugene 7. Benge in 
Sales Management 


Recently I was in a purchasing 
agent’s office while salesmen from two 
competing food companies plied their 
trade, one after the other. Salesman A 
said, among other things, ‘Our line 
of food products is the best you can 
buy, regardless of price.” Said Sales- 
man B, “Your gross profit on our large 
can of delicious peaches is 40%, if you 
buy a dozen cases only. This is the 
family-sized can being advertised next 
week in the Post.” 

Both men had a ten-minute inter- 
view — but Salesman B got the order. 
He used power words. Examples: 

A. “Here’s a good car, at low cost, 
priced in line with all the chedper cars 
on the market. 

B. Here’s a powerhouse — more pounds 
of driving satisfaction per dollar invested 
than any car on the market, bar none. 

A. You’ll find this car very eco- 


nomical with gas. Our engineers say it 
should give you 22 miles per gallon. 

B. Put one gallon of only third grade 
gas in this Scotch engine and you can breeze 
all the way out to Hillsdale on it. 

A. The tires are the well-known 
Umpdah safety brand, designed to 
prevent skidding. 

B. Feel this tough Umpdah non-skid tire 
tread. When roads are wet or icy, this 
patented tread becomes one big suction 
cup, to keep you out of the ditch. 

With such power sentences — you’ll 
sell! 


Tue FRIEND IN NEED 


Rough Notes 

Denver recently established the park- 
ing meter system which gives an hour 
for five cents and twelve minutes for 
a cent. A Rough Notes representative 
ran over his hour the other day but 
found attached to his windshield a 
card which carried this friendly 
message: 

Frienp Mororist 

Noting the zero hour approaching on 
the meter and assuming you have 
been unavoidably delayed, I have, 
as a matter of courtesy only, deposited 
the necessary 12 minutes grace period. 


Gro. R. BALLARD 
The Insurance Man 
301 First National Bank Bldg., 
KE. 3106 

You can imagine that this estab- 
lished a friendly feeling for the Geo. 
Ballard Agency on the part of the 
party fortunate enough to receive this 
“courtesy.” This is a good idea for use 

in other parking meter towns. 
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“Veni Vidi Vici’ 














The Actual Sale of Credit Insurance 


JOHN E. BEAHN 


“CREDIT insurance, eh?’? The 
Treasurer of the XYZ Steel Cor- 
poration searched quickly through 
the files in the large drawer of 
his desk. ‘“‘Why, Harvey, I was 
thinking of that the other day — 
had some company’s advertise- 
ment about it. Here it is, a clip- 
ping from Fortune.” 

Harvey Smith, the insurance 
agent, took the proffered ad from 
the Treasurer’s hand and glanced 
at the carrier’s name. “It was this 
same company’s ad that I saw in 
one of our insurance trade maga- 
The ad I saw, Mr. Davis, 
that commercial firms ex- 


zines. 
said 





For “background data” on credit 
insurance, see Mr. Beahn’s introductory 
article, “Insured Promises,’’ on page 29 
of our previous issue. 


tended credit of $50,000 or $100,- 
000 to their customers and some- 
times lost that much when a 
customer failed.” 

“It doesn’t happen often, Har- 
vey, but it has happened. There 
isn’t much chance that we will 
ever have a loss like that, though, 
with our credit department and 
the type of firms we sell.” 

‘Maybe not,” the agent agreed, 
*‘but I want to tell you something 
about it so that you will be fa- 
miliar with it. You know, I don’t 
want you to blame me if you have 
a $50,000 loss without insurance.”’ 

The Treasurer chuckled. “There’s 
little chance we will ever have an 
uncovered loss the way you keep 
selling us new coverages. You'll 
make us insurance-poor yet, Har- 


“of Sales Dialog on Credit Insurance |e- 
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vey. But tell your story; that’s 
why you have our business.” 

‘‘Well, the ad I saw said that 
creditors expected their customers 
to pay in 30, 60 or 90 days but 
that sometimes customers failed 
to pay and creditors were con- 
fronted with that loss. It struck 
me that some of my customers 
might be among those firms and I 
had never suggested credit in- 
surance to them. 

“TI called at the branch of a 
carrier here,” Smith continued, 
“that specializes in credit insur- 
ance and here are some figures 
they gave me.” The agent drew 
a memorandum from his pocket. 
‘According to these figures credit 
losses are more severe to the coun- 
try and to the business man than 
fire losses.” 

“TI can’t agree with you, there, 
Harvey. If our company has a 
fire loss, it may destroy the entire 
plant and put us out of business 
because all of our property-eggs 
are in one basket. But if we had a 
severe credit loss, we could absorb 
it from profits or surplus.” 

*“That’s true,” the agent nodded. 
*“You’re in a very fortunate posi- 
tion in that way. If you did suffer 
a $50,000 loss, you would simply 
charge it against profit without 
injuring the operations of the 
business. But, Mr. Davis, you’re 
in business to make all the profit 
you can and a loss of $50,000 





would certainly be a considerable 
deduction from profits. Your com- 
pany could absorb a tremendous 
loss from profit or surplus but 
that would not be the economic 
way to operate this business if you 
could have secured insurance to 


cover the loss.” 





JOHN E. BEAHN 
He “‘insures promises” 

‘But, in the case of credit losses, 
Harvey, there is one factor that is 
not present in connection with 
other losses; that’s the degree of 
control we have over our risk. 
Other than a watchman, we have 
practically no control over fire 
damaging the property or against 
burglars.” 

“You do have a sprinklered 
building,’ the agent countered, 
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‘and you do have safeguards like 
that high fence against burglars, 
but you still carry insurance pro- 
tection against fire and burglary. 
Of course, you receive a_pre- 
ferred rate for your effort to avoid 
loss from both the fire insurance 
company and the burglary in- 
surance company. If you have an 
unusually efficient credit depart- 
ment, you will receive a preferred 
rate from the credit insurance 
company.” 

The agent produced another 
paper from his pocket and handed 
it to the Treasurer. ““This is a 
chart showing the causes of com- 
mercial failures. That’s the best 
indication of the amount of con- 
trol you have over your credit 
risks. Look at this: 17% of all com- 
mercial failures result from specific 
conditions, which really means 
that they failed because of some 
unforeseen incident — maybe fire 
burned them out of business. You 
can hardly control circumstances 
like that.” 

“Of course, Harvey, I’m no 
credit executive so I don’t know 
what control the credit depart- 
ment would have over any par- 
ticular situation.” 

“Mr. Davis, you undoubtedly 
know a great deal more than I 
do about credits and credit grant- 
ing but even an inexperienced 
person like myself can appreciate 
that present day conditions are 


causing credit executives a great 
deal of trouble. They can analyze 
balance sheet statements and fore- 
cast ordinary trends with reason- 
able accuracy. But, today, they 
are confronted with the possibility 
that a very large customer may be 
unable to get raw materials, or 
adequate cash to continue the 
business during rapid expansion. 
The national defense program is 
causing a great many dislocations, 
as you know, and credit execu- 
tives cannot be expected to antici- 
pate all of them. 

*‘Wouldn’t you be better satis- 
fied,” the agent suggested, “‘if you 
knew that your firm was protected 
against loss caused by the failure 
of your customers; if your money 
was not dependent on the way 
your customers fared? Credit in- 
surance allows you to safeguard 
the assets you call accounts receiv- 
able regardless of what happens 
to customers.” 

*“How much does it cost?” the 
Treasurer asked. 

“I haven’t the slightest idea,” 
the agent responded. ““The pre- 
mium for credit insurance,” he 
continued, ‘‘depends on the type 
of customers you have, the amount 
they owe, your terms of sale and 
similar circumstances. I didn’t 
want to go into these details with 
you today. All I should like to do 
is to arrange an appointment with 
you for next week, say Tuesday.” 
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him not to let his insurance lapse next cals ; 
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“Tt looked like this this morning, if that will help any.” Special permission of 
The Saturday Evening Post, copyrighted 1941, The Curtis Publishing Company. 
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‘Better “Drivers?—Six Suggestions! 


* A ONE-YEAR sTuDY, recently 
completed at New York Univer- 
sity’s Center for Safety Education, 
indicated that drivers generally 
need more than skill, knowledge 
of driving regulations and the 
ability to react quickly in order to 
avoid motor vehicle accidents. 

Good drivers, for example, were 
found to be superior in the ability 
to see to the side of the road and 
to respond effectively to an emer- 
gency. Only 12 per cent of the 
accident-free drivers studied had 
low systolic blood pressure as com- 
pared to 77 per cent of the danger- 
ous drivers. Low systolic blood 
pressure is often accompanied by 
dizziness, headaches, lethargy and 
depression. 

The investigation was con- 
ducted by Dr. Leon Brody, re- 
search associate at the Center, as 
part of its program of research, 
leadership training, and field work 
in accident prevention and con- 
trol. The work of the Center is 
directed by Dr. Herbert J. Stack 
and supported by an annual grant 
from the National Conservation 
Bureau, accident-prevention divi- 
sion of the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Executives. 

Other findings based upon the 
results of a seven-hour battery of 
tests, on and off the road, were 
that many of the accident-repeat- 


4! 


ers were maladjusted in their jobs, 
emotions, health or home life; that 
most of them had poor side vision; 
and that although the repeaters 
and the accident-free drivers did 
about the same in the road test as 
a whole, the repeaters did not do 
so well in passing other cars. This 
is considered significant, the report 
states, since many accidents are 
believed to result from improper 
passing. 

Six recommendations to im- 
prove driving performance, based 
upon other investigations as well 
as his own research, were ad- 
vanced by Dr. Brody: 


1. A driver’s license granted only 
after the applicant has passed a med- 
ical examination as well as a road test. 

2. Road tests conducted by full- 
time, trained examiners for the State, 
who would observe not only the skills 
but also the attitudes of the applicant. 

3. Licensed drivers required to sub- 
mit a physician’s certificate periodi- 
cally, perhaps every fifth year, upon 
application for renewal of their 
licenses. 

4. Licensed drivers who have been 
involved in fatal or numerous acci- 
dents or who have habitually violated 
traffic laws, summoned for clinical 
examination by suitable public agen- 
cies to determine whether they are fit 
to drive. 

5. Facts concerning safe operation 
of motor vehicles widely distributed 
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through traffic-safety and driver- 
training programs in schools and 
through the various media of public 
education. 


ment applied to the selection of 
motor-vehicle operators in the mili- 
tary service of the country as well as of 
operators engaged in public transpor- 


6. Principles of scientific employ- tation and in commerce. 





In the Good Olde Days — VIII 


ORIGIN OF THE GENUS AGENT. — When or where company field forces, 
as now constituted, had their genesis is not readily determinable. As an 
influence in the business, they probably date from about the middle of 
the nineteenth century when the companies embarked upon their pro- 
grams of expansion through the development of local agency systems. 
More than likely, fieldmen of that time were assigned to the Middle West, 
the States on the seaboard being regarded as more readily adaptable*to 
home office supervision. 


Their value consisted in their ability to establish agencies, which neces- 
sarily was the initial step toward broadening the companies’ fields of ac- 
tivity. This enterprise must, therefore, be regarded as the first indication 
of the fieldmen’s value as, without them, companies could not have ex- 
panded their operations and in consequence would have been obliged to 
rely upon voluntary applications for agency facilities from those desirous 
of entering the business. 


To them, therefore, belongs the credit for establishing the valuable 
agency plants which today account for the great bulk of premium in- 
come, and these productive forces stand as a monument to the creative 
ability of the pioneers in field work. — N. Y. Journal of Commerce 





@ Fourth in our series 
of interesting claim stories 


To Be-Sure, In-Sure 





It’s the Unexpected that Always Happens 
—and It Might Happen to You! 





* Ir Happenep To Us! — Don’t ask who “‘us”’ is, but listen. We came 
home, not from a long vacation but from a week-end, and the house 
did not look as we had left it. The shades were drawn full length. Enter- 
ing, we found a scene of utter confusion. Everything was ransacked, 
papers and clothing littered about, bureau drawers emptied on the 
floors . . . choice potions partaken of and others carried off . . 
burnt matches strewn throughout the house . . . even the baby’s 
penny bank was gone. Investigation showed that the intruder had made 
incisions in the wire of a cellar window screen, lifted the inside hooks, 
removed the screen, forced the window buckles, entered and worked 
his way up from the cellar. Were we insured? That’s where our face 
turns red, but the point is that we are insured now and many of the 
neighbors, too, as a result of our experience. 


BicycLinG FoR Two. — The assured operated a drugstore and used 
boys on bicycles for delivery. One of these boys, running without lights, 
went through a stop sign and struck an automobile on its left side, at 
the driver’s seat. The boy was thrown through the open window, his 
head struck the driver in the temple and momentarily stunned the 
driver. The boy and the bicycle were unhurt. The automobile jumped 
the curb, struck a brick building, and was damaged badly. The driver 
was cut about the face and received a broken arm and numerous 
bruises. The claim was settled promptly. 


CAUSE AND EFFECT 


RISKS, HAZARDS, ACCIDENTS — LOSSES, CLAIMS, PAYMENTS 
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Choice Morsels 
Waite Prains, New York. — $250 an 
inch as the value of a dog’s tail was 
claimed here by the owner of a valu- 
able canine, suing a veterinary. The 
dog had been enclosed in a runway so 
small, said the claimant, that the 
tail chafed, became infected. Because 
of the infection, four inches were 
snipped off the tail, “thus spoiling 
his value as a show dog.” Claim was 
disallowed—and the dog died a few 
days later from an automobile injury. 


HELENA, Montana.— A bent penny 
did the trick for a burglar here who 
emptied a cash register. He took even 
the very last cent — which happened 
to be bent, and which proved the 
cause of his undoing. He went to jail 
for a year. 


NEWARK, New Jersey. — A boy was 
paid $25 under a claim for damage to 
his car. The estimate proved high, and 
$10 was the actual cost involved, so 
the boy’s father made him make up 
the difference, as a lesson in honesty in 
business. 


Los ANGELES, California. — Now we 
have some real “news” for you: Woman 
Bites Dog! She playfully nipped the 
cur’s ear, and he not-so-playfully bit 
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right back. The bitee — of the second 
part — sought $50 damages. The dog- 
owner had to pay $10. 


LANCASTER, Pennsylvania. — He made 
a little over $100 a month; he embez- 
zled $307,000. The man in question, 
a trusted bank employe for 15 years, 
lost $250,000 of the total on horse 
racing. After having served honestly 
for the first eight years, he took $100, 
lost it on a race. He gradually became 
bolder, once taking $2,500 in a single 
day. And he got by the bank examiners 
eight times. 


New York City. — Powder helps ar- 
rest the march of crime! A cloak model 
here, missing money from her hand- 
bag, had detectives put aniline powder 
on her purse. Said powder blued the 
hands of the thief, another model, 
when she washed her hands. 


FiusHinc, Long Island. — When his 
wife’s hat blew off, hubby jammed the 
brakes. As a result, four cars collided. 
All four had to be towed away, while 
three victims were carried away in an 
ambulance. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pennsylvania. — Sixty- 
five years ago a man who had lost an 
eye and injured his back in an Ash- 
tabula (Ohio) train wreck, was prom- 
ised a lifetime pension of $1 a day. 
‘That was a pretty good bargain,” he 
admitted recently on his 101st birth- 
day, as he took time off from his daily 
pool and poker games to calculate 
that he had collected $23,700. 


Illustration at top of page, used by cour- 
tesy of the General Electric Company. 
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REVITY, besides being the soul of wit, is also 
the announced policy of THE CasuALty AND 
SURETY JOURNAL. However, from time to time, 

we will feature in this section special articles by leading 
figures in their various fields which, by their impor- 
tance and comprehensive coverage of the subject, 
we feel justify the special attention of our readers. 


This month we feature “Insurance Surveys,” by Wade 
Fetzer, Fr., Vice President of W. A. Alexander and Com- 
pany, Chicago. The necessity in war-time of seeing that ade- 


quate coverage and security are afforded business and industry 


at all tmportant points, makes this article particularly timel) 
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Insurance Surveys 


WADE FETZER, JR. 


NDOUBTEDLY every business- 

man is well acquainted with 
the experience of carrying home a 
brief case full of work to be done 
in the evenings or over the week- 
ends. This is just mute evidence 
that the much discussed forty- 
hour week is a beautiful thing for 
some, but a false illusion for the 
executive who has heavy responsi- 
bilities resting upon him. 

For each of those executives the 
Brief Case Parade indicates that 
there are just not enough hours 
in the day for him to keep up with 
the many changing and special- 
ized problems that he must face 
and decide. This condition has 
given rise to the constantly grow- 
ing practice of furnishing execu- 
tives with the assistance of special- 
ized services. Thus we see the 
common practice of employment 
of special legal counsel, tax ex- 
perts, accounting and auditing 
firms, market analysis and research 
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organizations, management coun- 
sel and many others. 

Recent years have witnessed a 
rapid evolution of insurance into 
a very similar situation for identi- 
cally the same reasons, and as the 
problems of management continue 
to become increasingly complex 
such special insurance service will 
undoubtedly become as common 
and regular a business practice 
as is the employment of auditors 
or lawyers. 

The term “insurance surveys” 
is the wholly inadequate and im- 
proper term commonly used to 
describe service of this kind. The 
term, in my opinion, is not so 
much inaccurate as it is incom- 
plete, for the service referred to 
must go far beyond the mere fac- 
tor of survey or examination. 
What is really meant when this 
term is used is the complete proc- 
ess which, borrowing from the med- 
ical field, we might picture as — 
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(1) Examination 

(2) Location or isolation of any im- 
pairments or weaknesses 

(3) Diagnosis 

(4) Prescription — including oper- 
ation 


making that decision soundly and 
logically. The rule is compara- 
tively simple, but it is surprising 
how frequently it is not followed. 
A brief illustration will perhaps 
best explain it. Almost any going 


—all followed by 
the type of super- 
vision needed to see 
that treatment is 
followed out and 
the patient is made 
and is kept well. 

One of the most 
common expressions 
made to us today 
is, approximately: 


“If we bought every 
possible kind of in- 
surance covering risks 
that we may be ex- 
posed to, there would 
be no money left for 
us and we would be 
working for insurance 
companies. How can 
we best determine 
which forms of insur- 
ance to buy and which 
risks to assume our- 
selves?” 








All business is essentially 
just the aggregate of a 
large number of risks. 
These risks divide them- 
selves into two classes. 


The first we can call the 
VOLUNTARY RISK for 
the purpose of making a 
profit. The other is the 
INVOLUNTARY RISK 
which contains no profit 
possibility and can only 
result in a loss. 


The simple formula for 
success in business is to 
be correct in the exercise 
of judgment on voluntary 
risks for profit, and to suf- 
fer no setbacks from the 
happening of the involun- 
tary, no-profit risks. 


The ideal for management, 
therefore, would be to sep- 
arate these two types of 
risks and assign specialists 
to each of the two classes 
to assure the best possible 
judgment on each. 








business could stand 
the loss of one or 
many $5 or $10 
parcel post ship- 
ments. Only few con- 
cerns could stand an 
adverse judgment for 
large damages grow- 
ing, let us say, out 
of an automobile 
accident caused by 
an employe using 
his own Car. 

In spite of that, 
we have found with 
surprising frequency 
businesses carrying 
parcel post insur- 
ance on such small 
shipments and to- 
tally unaware of 
what, if any, pro- 
tection they have 
against the results 


Unfortunately, the decision in 
all too many cases has rested more 
on the degree of energy and en- 
thusiasm of a salesman than upon 
any well-ordered rule of judgment. 


Sounp AND LocIcAL DECISIONS 


Perhaps the first function of a 
survey is to assist management in 


of an employe using his own 
car. The parcel post coverage 
may be a justifiable convenience, 
but its place properly comes well 
down the line after every possible 
risk of a catastrophic nature has 
been adequately covered. A simple 
rule, then, is to insure according 
to the amount of possible loss, 
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irrespective of probability, and not 
according to the probability or 
the likelihood of the loss occurring. 


FuLL AND DETAILED INFORMATION 


The actual procedure on an in- 
surance survey is comparatively 
simple, although the later chapters 
may be highly complex. The one 
primary requirement is that the 
party making the survey be taken 
sufficiently into the confidence of 
management that every possible 
bit of pertinent information be 
made available. This necessarily 
must include facts and figures, 
agreements and other data nor- 
mally considered the private in- 
formation of the management and 
the ownership interests. 

Without a complete readiness 
to make such information avail- 
able there is no more benefit to 
be derived from a survey than 
there would be from a physical 
examination in which the patient 
would not make known his health 
history nor permit his blood pres- 
sure or other tests to be taken. The 
importance of this confidential 
relationship in. the insurance pic- 
ture cannot be overemphasized. 

Questionnaire. — Assuming such 
confidence to exist, the first step 
is the assembling of all data neces- 
sary to give a complete picture of 
every possible risk to which the 
business may be exposed, and the 
extent of that risk. This is usually 


done with the aid of some form 
of fact finder, usually a carefully 
prepared and rather extensive 
questionnaire. This should defi- 
nitely include making available 
for examination all leases, side 
track agreements, long term sales 
contracts and any other contracts 





WADE FETZER, JR. 


Alpha to Omega in the Insurance Survey — 
from the buyer’s viewpoint 


which might contain open or 
hidden hold harmless clauses or 
any other assumptions of con- 
tractual liability that go beyond 
normal legal liability. 
Examination. — In our own prac- 
tice this is normally followed, both 
for the sake of possible discovery 
of additional exposure and for the 
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appraisal of physical factors of the 
risk, by two separate engineering 
examinations. 

The first of these is by a casualty 
engineer and is intended to reveal 
the conditions of operation from 
the standpoint of any form of acci- 
dent or occupational disease, to- 
gether with such items as boilers, 
other pressure objects, refrigerat- 
ing units, heavy machinery, etc. 

The other examination is by a 
fire insurance engineer for a true 
picture of the fire hazards upon 
which to base judgment of rate, 
proper form, possible improve- 
ments, etc. This should be ac- 
companied by a broker of record 
letter to the rating body having 
jurisdiction to give to the survey 
organization access to existing 
rate data for the purpose of 
further analyzing rates and possi- 
ble improvements, together with 
any other pertinent authorizations. 

Inventory of Exposures. — With 
all of this data, the survey organi- 
zation will then organize the in- 
ventory of exposures, arrange the 
risks in order of greatest impor- 
tance and proceed with the devel- 
opment of a proper insurance 
program for the business. This 
usually involves classification of 
the risks and coverages into three 
groups: 

(1) The vitally important and es- 
sential coverages. 

(2) The middle group of rather 


important risks and coverages which 
permit of some room for optional 
determination. 

(3) Risks of a nature for which 
coverage is available although the 
matter of insuring or not insuring can 
be called a matter of convenience. 


Analysis of Present Coverage. — In 
doing this, as well as any analysis 
of present coverage which follows, 
the normal procedure calls for 
consultation on various parts of 
the problem with various special- 
ists on particular lines. Sometimes 
on a highly involved technical 
point a conference may be called 
bringing four or five real experts 
together for joint decision on such 
problems. 


REPORT OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


As indicated, existing insurance 
is usually examined for extent of 
coverage, correctness of form, con- 
currency of provisions, overlap- 
ping or limited coverage, rate, etc. 
After all of this seemingly involved 
procedure, all of the material is 
then reassembled and condensed 
into a complete report for delivery 
to the management of the business 
under survey. The report is then 
gone over carefully and explained 
and discussed with the business 
management, following which there 
is usually the job of carrying out 
any of the changes recommended 
by the survey and which are then 
agreed to by the management. 
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This would seem to end the 
matter for a long time, except that 
experience has proved that no 
insurance arrangement is ever 
finished or static. This is particu- 
larly true today and very definite 
arrangements should be made for 
recheck at stated intervals, never 
longer than one year. Today, 
three months is about as long as 
any arrangement should be al- 
lowed to go without review, with 
the well-known defense activities 
and conditions affecting as they 
do such questions as values, use 
and occupancy figures and many 
other special problems which in 
today’s picture can seriously affect 
any insurance setup. 


UNCOVERING DEFECTS 


Undoubtedly the most common 
defect in existing insurance setups 
goes back to the basic subject of 
values and represents either failure 
to conform to co-insurance re- 
quirements or the reverse over- 
insurance in one form or another. 
Sometimes this is the result of care- 
lessness or neglect; all too often it is 
the result of using the conservative 
accounting figure of book values 
instead of sound insurable values. 
Often businesses have grown rap- 
idly or a price change or inventory 
policy has resulted in a tremen- 
dous increase in values, while the 
insurance may have been renewed 
. automatically for several years. 


A simple rule is to insure according 
to the amount of possible loss, 


irrespective of probability, and not 
according to the probability or the like- 
lihood of the loss occurring 





Example 1.— Not long ago we 
found a case of that kind almost 
unbelievably serious. Inventories 
were found to be worth $204,000. 
Insurance on those inventories 
totaled $29,000 and contained the 
90% co-insurance clause. This 
meant that $183,000 should have 
been carried to conform to the 
co-insurance clause, so that the 
company would have collected 
only 29/183 or approximately % 
of any loss, standing the other 5 
themselves. 

Please understand that this was 
found in a well-known and re- 
spected successful local manufac- 
turing company generally re- 
garded as being well managed 
and progressive. It merely illus- 
trates how that management had 
been devoting too much of its time 
to the voluntary risks for profit and 
not devoting enough time to the 
involuntary risk aspect. 

Example 2.— Another concern 
in the chemical jobber field had 
grown fairly rapidly and price 
increases had made the inventory 
grow disproportionately. Some of 
their items were of great concen- 
trated value so that inventory 
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could fluctuate considerably as a 
result of one shipment. This con- 
cern, in order to be adequately 
insured at all times, carried insur- 
ance approximating the maximum 
inventory value at any time, al- 
though that value was only present 
infrequently and sometimes merely 
overnight. They were thus over-in- 
sured most of the time. 

The answer was the substitution 
of the single location reporting 
form whereby the insured was 
protected up to the maximum 
value but paid premium only on 
actual inventories on hand on the 
last day of each calendar month. 
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Example 3. — Another example 
in a rather large concern was of a 
different nature. Insurance was 
written on a schedule basis with 
specific amounts covering each of 
a number of buildings. The insur- 
ance had been renewed rather 
automatically from year to year. 
On examination we found that one 
of the buildings had been torn 
down, all but one wall, several 
years ago. The building had car- 
ried a fairly high rate and there 
was $12,000 insurance carried for 
several years on an isolated single 
brick wall. 

Each of these three cases indi- 
























AND GET SOME MORE YOURSELF. TAKE THE ADVICE OF MEN 
WHOSE ADVICE HAS BEEN GOOD IN THE PAST. .INSURANCE 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY ARE NOW PROMOTING 
THE SALE OF DEFENSE BONDS. 

OEFENSE BONDS PAY....0EFENSE BONDS PROTECT. 
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cates the necessity of review of any 
insurance setup at fairly frequent 
intervals irrespective of how per- 
fect the insurance might have 
been at one time. 

Another common type of error 
can be that classed under the gen- 
eral heading of the use of the 
wrong form for the particular risk 
involved: I have already referred 
to the one case where a reporting 
form should have been used in- 
stead of specific amounts. Another 
fairly recent case illustrates a 
different type. 

Example 4.— A manufacturer 
has two plants, one in Chicago, 
one in an outlying town. The work 
is started at one location, finished 
at another. The result is that 
values remain more or less con- 
stant in the aggregate, but there 
may be considerable fluctuation in 
values at either location. We found 
specific contents insurance at each 
location with the 90% co-insur- 
ance clause, and circumstances 
created frequent under-insurance 
or over-insurance at one location 
or the other. 

In this case, the simple answer 
was a blanket form covering at 
both locations. This is not to be in- 
terpreted as meaning that blanket 
forms are always preferable, and 
again the individual business 
should be analyzed to determine 
the best one for its purpose. 

A similar form matter some- 


times develops where there are 
several buildings to be covered on 
the same general location. 

Example 5. — Recently I saw a 
situation located in a Chicago 
suburb with good fire protection, 
where there was one principal 
building and several minor out- 
buildings. All of the buildings were 
covered under a blanket form for 
90% of the approximate total 
value of all buildings. The only 
catastrophic hazard was that to 
the main building, and because of 
its construction and existing pro- 
tection total loss was almost un- 
thinkable. Changing this to the 
schedule form with the 80% clause 
with stated amounts on each build- 
ing, resulted in their being able to 
carry a smaller total of insurance 
without sacrificing any really es- 
sential protection at a saving in 
this instance of approximately 
$900 per year. 

This buyer also carried separate 
windstorm and separate smudge 
damage insurance. The saving in 
rearranging the fire form was sev- 
eral times more than needed to 
substitute the extended coverage 
for the specific tornado and smudge 
insurance, greatly improving the 
protection. 


**CONCURRENCY” 


“Concurrency” is another fre- 
quent point to be checked. We 
have found different policies in- 
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tended to cover the same property 
showing different names, different 
addresses and different co-insur- 
ance or contribution provisions. 
We have found some policies con- 
taining the extended coverage, 
others not containing it. As you 
undoubtedly know, these discrep- 
ancies could make the owner 
a substantial contributor in any 
loss. 


EXTENDED COVERAGE 


Use of the extended coverage 
endorsement has been almost uni- 
versally adopted by most conserva- 
tive insurance buyers, yet we 
frequently find separate specific 
windstorm, explosion, riot and civil 








commotion or other forms for a 
limited amount instead of the ex- 
tended coverage. Often we find 
addition of the vandalism and 
malicious mischief endorsement 
would provide much needed cov- 
erage in a specific instance. 

Two other little items are the 
finished goods clause and unearned 
premium insurance. 

The finished goods clause merely 
insures the profit contained in 
finished goods by agreeing that 
their loss will be adjusted on the 
basis of market value instead of 
lowest cost of replacement. For 
those concerns who may manufac- 
ture through the year and build in- 
ventory for one seasonal market, 
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the importance of this must be 
obvious. 

Unearned premium insurance 
makes possible automatic rein- 


statement of the full amount of 


insurance after payment of a loss. 
Without that, should a bad loss 
occur in the early part of a three- 
or five-year policy period, the 
saving has been wiped out as has 
perhaps three, four or five years’ 
premium payment. Unearned pre- 
mium insurance really is insurance 
on the balance sheet item “Pre- 
paid Insurance” and it costs al- 
most nothing, so should nearly al- 
ways be attached to three- or 
five-year policies. 


UsE AND OccuPANCY 


The foregoing deal primarily 
with property insurance. Directly 
related is the important use and 
occupancy coverage. Here again 
the most important single matter 
is to review the amount of cover- 
age frequently in the light of chang- 
ing earnings prospects for the busi- 
ness in order to avoid either 
under-insurance with its co-insur- 
ance penalty or over-insurance 
with its waste of premium. The 
matter of form is important here, 
also. 


COMPENSATION 


Under the casualty coverages, 
workmen’s compensation presents 
comparatively few difficulties be- 
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Erberience has proved that no in- | 
surance arrangement is ever | 
finished or static. This is particu- 
larly true today, and very definite 
arrangements should be made for re- 
checking at frequent intervals. 
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cause of its standard nature. Usu- 
ally the most important item to 
check is the risk and coverage in 
other states. The question of occu- 
pational diseases coverage seems 
to be fairly well understood and 
usually exists where it should. 
One little matter that can be added 
for no additional premium (in 
Illinois) is coverage for voluntary 
compensation to executive officers 
when functioning in their execu- 
tive capacity. There is some dis- 
pute as to just where this coverage 
does or does not apply, but so long 
as it can be added at no premium 
we always recommend it. 


Pusuic LIABILITY 


The public liability matters are 
not as simple as the compensation, 
although the new comprehensive 
public liability policy has greatly 
simplified the insurance buyer’s 
problem. Perhaps the foremost of 
these items to be checked (when 
the survey is being made) is the 
contractual liability matter grow- 
ing out of leases, side track agree- 
ments, hold harmless clauses in 
sales or service contracts. Actual 
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legal instruments, themselves, 
must be studied to determine this 
hazard and its extent. 

Products liability is another risk 
we find frequently unprotected. 
Courts have held in favor of the 
plaintiff in some surprising con- 
ditions of products liability, so we 
now feel that this hazard should be 
seriously considered by virtually 
every management. Other fre- 
quently overlooked hazards are 
those growing out of displays at 
conventions, exhibits, etc.; other 
locations including possible vacant 
property; the sponsorship of teams 
in sports activity, etc. Occasionally 
we find elevators overlooked en- 
tirely, although this is not fre- 
quent. The personal liability of 
executive officers is another free 
endorsement which can be added. 
The only case I know of in this 
category was where an officer 
hurried through a revolving door 
on his way to the bank and injured 
another person coming through 
that door. The coverage is in- 
tended to take care of risks of that 
kind. 


AUTOMOBILE 


There are two principal items 
under the automobile division. 
The first of these, and one existing 
with a frequency which belies its 
importance, is failure to provide 
protection against liability grow- 
ing out of the employe’s use of 


his own car while engaged in the 
employer’s business. 
Non-Ownership Liability. — We 
consider non-ownership liability 
insurance to be in the “must” 
classification for most businesses, 
although it is omitted all too fre- 
quently. Where it does exist, the 
main point is to check for concur- 
rency. As you know, in this insur- 
ance employes are divided, Class I 
representing those who normally 
use their cars in the employer’s 
business, all others being in Class 
II. Comparatively, Class I takes a 
high rate, Class II a low one. Class 
I employes carrying their own in- 
surance in the same company that 
carries the contingent are eligible 
to Class II rating. In one instance, 
we found this provision completely 
overlooked with so many cars in- 
volved that a saving of approxi- 
mately $800 was effected. The 
provision for coverage growing 
out of use of hired cars, if any, 
should be included in the policy. 
Omnibus Clause. — One _ other 
point on automobile is frequently 
misunderstood. A great many 
employers, conscious of the possi- 
ble liability, have instructed their 
employes to name the employer as 
an additional insured in the pur- 
chase of their own individual poli- 
cies. We believe this is wrong. The 
omnibus clause in standard poli- 
cies carried by such employes that 
carry good insurance is broad 
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enough to protect the employer 
without specific listing. With spe- 
cific listing, the employer and his 
employes thus become additional 
insureds, and in the event the em- 
ploye were to injure another em- 
ploye or damage the employer’s 
property the employer would have 
no protection. We believe this 
fact more than offsets any possible 
value in having the employer 
named in the employe’s policy, 
and we always so point out in our 
own surveys when we find this 
being done. The employer can, if 
he wishes, obtain certificates of 
insurance from his employe’s car- 
rier, thus keeping informed but 
not reducing his protection. 


Five.tiry Bonps 


Fidelity bonds represent a con- 
dition often totally uninsured and 
all too often very inadequately 
insured. Frequently we find a few 
individual bonds for small amounts 
when the conditions clearly called 
for a blanket bond covering all 
employes. Bond rating is peculiar 
and sometimes results in figures 
only understandable to the bond 
rating authorities. 


In bonds of any size, several pos- 
sible combinations of blanket posi- 
tion, commercial blanket and 
specific excess insurance should be 
requested in order to get the best 
possible combination. 

Above all, however, it should be 
remembered that fidelity losses 
can only come from people who 
are in positions of trust, that they 
invariably take place over a period 
of time and are likely to add up to 
very substantial amounts over a 
period of years. This bond subject 
is too big to deal with adequately 
here, but at the same time it is 
one of the least understood and 
most important coverages. 


OTHER COVERAGES 


This sort of recital could go on 
indefinitely going through the 
matters of boiler and machinery 
insurance, burglary and robbery, 
plate glass, the various inland 
marine or ocean marine floaters. 
Certainly (for a credit man in 
particular) no survey is complete 
without study of the business life 
insurance matter, but the fore- 
going will perhaps serve to give a 
picture of the more common con- 








Abraham Lincoln once said: ‘‘When I’m getting ready 
to reason with a man, I spend one-third of my time 
thinking about myself and what I’m going to say and two- 
thirds thinking about him and what he is going to say.”’ 


INSURANCE SURVEYS 


ow 
~ 


There is a true story of a criminal charged with murder 
who tried to get his life insurance company to defend him 
on the ground that if he were convicted and executed it 
would have to pay double the amount. (Double indemnity 
usually refers to death by “‘violent, external and accidental 
means.” This death would be “‘violent and external,”’ unques- 
tionably, but we’re not so sure about the “‘accidental” part.) 








ditions disclosed in an insurance 
survey. Certainly nothing could be 
worse than to have a survey made, to 
act upon it and feel secure only to have 
that security prove false by the happen- 
ing of something which the insurance 
had not anticipated or did not cover. 
Therefore, the responsibility of the 
surveying service is of very great 
importance. 

Some organizations, not being 
engaged in the business of selling 
or servicing insurance, make in- 
surance surveys on a straight fee 
basis. Some others function as the 
survey departments of insurance 
agency or company organizations. 
Most of these latter will make sur- 
veys as their own “voluntary risk 
for profit,” charging no fee but 
hoping as a result of service per- 
formed to be permitted to handle 
the insurance of the business over 
a period of years in the future. As 
in most other fields, the name or 
method is of less importance than 
the qualifications and responsibil- 
ity of the surveying organization. 
Whichever way it is done, I believe 
it should be done by every busi- 


ness and then kept alive thereafter. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing, all business is es- 
sentially just the aggregate of a 
large number of risks. These risks 
divide themselves into two classes. 
The first we can call the voluntary 
risk for the purpose of making a 
profit. This includes the invest- 
ment of capital in enterprise, the 
purchase of new machinery, guess- 
ing future price trends in handling 
inventory, hiring new salesmen, 
opening new markets, introducing 
new products and many others. 
These are all risks voluntarily 
assumed for the purpose of making 
a profit, and they may result in 
either a profit or a loss. 

The other class of risk is the 
involuntary risk which contains no 
profit possibility and can only re- 
sult in a loss. These are the well- 
known risks of fire, tornado, ex- 
plosion, injury to workmen or 
public, theft, embezzlement and 
the many other hazards which 
create the machinery of insurance. 

Obviously, the simple formula 
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for success in business is to be cor- 
rect in the exercise of judgment on 
voluntary risks for profit and to 
suffer no setbacks from the hap- 
pening of the involuntary, no- 
profit risks. 

Experience has proved, how- 
ever, that this is not so simple, and 
correct decisions on the voluntary 
profit risks require a degree of at- 
tention that is almost all consum- 
ing. The ideal for management, 
therefore, would be to separate 
carefully these two types of risks 
and assign specialists to each of the 
two classes to assure the best pos- 
sible judgment on each class. Few 
organizations are so fortunate as 
to be able to employ the fully ade- 
quate staffs needed for each of 


these branches, and increasing 
numbers are therefore turning 
more and more to the employment 
of existing organizations and staffs 
to, in effect, manage their entire 
involuntary risk department. 

That is the true function of an 
insurance survey, analysis and 
follow-up service. 

When the time comes that that 
is standard practice within busi- 
ness, insurance buyers will know 
where they stand, insurance rep- 
resentatives will have a_ better 
basis for their future service of the 
risk, and we may expect fewer 
nervous breakdowns on the part of 
business executives in general, and 
financial and credit officers in 
particular. 


te 





Little Tales about the “ Departments” of Tue Casuatty AND Surety JOURNAL 


cAre You ‘Reading — 


MEMORABLE INTERVIEWS. You may not use 
a “canned” sales talk, but it’s a safe bet — if you’re a 
successful producer — that you use an “organized” 
presentation. If you’re interested in seeing how the 
other fellow acts and talks, then you’ll be interested 
in this department appearing in this issue on page 37. 




















P u b 1 1 cat i ons In this issue the JouRNAL describes 


four of the National Conservation 
Bureau’s publications dealing with 
’ Child Safety. The complete list of 
A Val ] a b ] e publications on this important branch 

of safety education may be obtained 
from the Conservation Bureau’s offices at 60 John Street, New York City. 


of the National Conservation Bureau 


I. Safety in Physical Education in Secondary Schools, by Frank S. 
Lloyd, Associate Professor of Education at New York University, is a 167-page 
book which comprehensively details every angle of this most important sub- 
ject. There are close to one hundred tables and diagrams. Some of the chapter 
and sub-chapter headings are: Causes of Accidents; Principles for Program 
Construction; Incidence of Accidents in Physical Education Activities; The 
Nature of the Injuries and Parts of the Body Involved; Principles for Safety in 
High School Physical Education. This book is interestingly written, well man- 
ufactured, and authoritative in every respect. $1.25 per copy. 


II. Safety Education in the Elementary School, by Ruth Streitz, Ph.D., 
Associate Professor of Education at the University of Cincinnati, is a 142-page 
study of all phases of this vital subject. Many illustrative charts and tables. 
Chapter headings include: Educational Validity of Safety Work in the 
Schools; Current Practices in Safety Education; General Objectives of Safety 
Education; Specific Objectives; Proposed Course of Study in Safety Educa- 
tion; Summary, Conclusions and Applications. This book, like the preced- 
ing, makes an invaluable gift to educators everywhere. 60¢ per copy. 


III. Positive Versus Negative lastruction, by James Vaughn, Ph.D., 
is ‘An experimental study of the effects of various types of instruction on 
behavior.” This book of 172 pages is profusely illustrated with line drawings, 
and contains many illustrative tables. It retails at 60¢ per copy, and, like the 
others, is a gift that will be highly prized by teachers. 

IV. A Guide-Book for Safety Education is an 89-page, cloth-bound 
analysis of this subject containing a Foreword by William John Cooper, 
United States Commissioner of Education, and an Introduction by Albert W. 
Whitney, Consulting Director of the National Conservation Bureau. This 
book discusses safety education in all grades from the kindergarten through 
the secondary school. The average reader, as well as the educator, will derive 
genuine pleasure and information from its pages. 35¢ per copy. 


A Service of the 
National Conservation Bureau 
Accident Prevention Division of the 
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“The Customers Always Write’ 


Wuat THE Buyer RECEIVES 
New York, N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

Ernest L. Clark’s remark (What the 
Insurance Buyer Receives from the 
Agent, December, 1941, page 41) rela- 
tive to insurance as a profession, re- 
minds me of the experience of the past 
month in which two brokers negotiated 
for weeks prior to the writing of a very 
large and difficult bond on which the 
commission is $400. It is conservative to 
say that each of these men spent almost 
a week’s time exclusively in the negotia- 
tions. It was necessary to call in an at- 
torney to examine the contract and con- 
sult in the drafting of the bond. His time 
expended was perhaps 10% as much as 
the brokers’ but his fee was $325. When 
stock and non-stock insurance are com- 
pared, the commission of 20%, which is 
much more than is usually paid brokers, 
is condemned but little question is ever 
raised of the attorneys’ fees which ap- 
proximate the commissions received by 
brokers whose services frequently only 
begin with the issuance of the contract. 

I was glad to read this article because 
I think it will be helpful to stock pro- 
ducers, agents and brokers. 

J. R. Rooney 


Kansas City, Mo. 


. . » I marked this splendid article to 
send or read to our producers at our 
next meeting. 

Curr C. Jones 





| ANOTHER SOLUTION? 





Newark, N. J. 


To the Editor: 

On Page 63 of your November issue, 
under the heading “Mental Hazard,” 
the theory is advanced that adverse war 
news is responsible for drivers’ careless- 
ness and recklessness. 

Would it not be more reasonable to 
attribute the increased number of acci- 
dents to the distressed state of mind in- 
duced by the bad news? When a man is 
worried or frightened or saddened by 
bad news, his mind is not as alert as 
under normal conditions, and what 
might then seem carelessness or reck- 
lessness is really neither. He is just not 
up to standard, whatever activity he 
may be engaged in at the time. 

The principle applies, I think, 


| whether we are considering accidents on 


the highways or in the homes or any- 
where else. Brooding over bad news, a 
man is not as wide awake to all the 
things about him as he is when he is 
pleased or contented. His lack of cau- 
tion in the face of bad news does not 
make him careless or reckless within the 
active meaning of those words. Would it 
not be more appropriate to classify him 
then as pre-occupied or absent-minded? 


| The bad news is weighing so heavily 


upon his mind that he is mentally off 
balance. 
You may say that this is a distinction 


| without a difference. Possibly it is, but I 


would not like to be called careless or 
reckless in such circumstances as I inter- 
pret to have been the basis of that little 
paragraph in your JOURNAL. 

Joun E, LANsiInc 


P.S. The item referred to by Mr. 
Lansing is as follows: 


War news apparently has a definite 
effect on the highway accident rate in 
Australia. Good news seems to bring a 
good safety record; adverse war news 
seems to make drivers careless and 


| reckless. — Ep. 
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FIELD FORUM 


““New ANGLE ON FIDELITY” 
Hartford, Conn. 


To the Editor: 

Article (page 9, November) got right 
to the crux of the matter. A good point 
is raised here, expressed ably and 
tersely. 

X. 


Hartford, Conn. 


Whenever I read such an article 
as this which departs from the estab- 
lished custom, I quizz myself very sar- 
castically in an endeavor to find out 
why I can’t think up such ideas with my 
feeble intellect. 

There is one comment, however, with 
which I totally disagree. If the author 
thinks after reading the second page he 
hasn’t opened the door of fear, to say 
nothing of knocking at it, I believe he is 
badly mistaken, and it isn’t until I read 
his remedies on the third page that I feel 
in any mood to get some sleep. Per- 
sonally, I think an A No. 1 job was done 
in scaring the customer to death, and 
then have him led out of the wilderness 
on the third page. 

Here’s hoping I can do the same some 
day. 

E. 


_— > — 
Non-Skip 
Hartford, Conn. 


To the Editor: 

Referring to the illustration on page 
33 of the December issue of THe Casu- 
ALTY AND SuRETY JOURNAL of a new 
safety non-slip sole for footwear, one of 
our district engineers states that if this 
sole is, or can be, used on rubber boots, 
there is a possibility that one of our in- 
sureds in his territory would like to make 
a trial of boots equipped with this sole. 

In any event, if you have the name 
and address of the concern manufactur- 
ing this sole, we shall consider it a favor 
if you will provide us with them. 


Q. 
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APPRECIATION 


Fayetteville, Ark. 


Gentlemen: 

You have been sending us free a copy 
of your publication. The only way we 
have been able to repay you has been to 
display the periodical and induce stu- 
dents to use it. We feel that you have 
helped make the library of the College 
of Business Administration a better edu- 
cational device than it has been without 
your aid, for access to your magazine 
has broadened the horizon of our stu- 
dents. 

We wish to thank you at this time for 
the courtesy which you extended us and 
ask once more that the Commerce Li- 
brary be retained on your free subscrip- 
tion list. 

RicHARD B. JOHNSON 
Assistant Professor 
University of Arkansas 


—<~$— 
SAFETY FLAws 
Hartford, Conn. 
To the Editor: 
One of our engineers has criticized 


the illustration of the young man work- 
ing at an engine lathe which appears on 


| page 32 of the December issue of the 
Journat. While the worker has the 


words “Think Safety” on his apron, his 


| left hand doesn’t appear to be in a par- 





ticularly safe place, and he is wearing 
no goggles. 

Our engineer also said that the sleeves 
on the shirt should have been cut off 
instead of being rolled up, although we 
believe that that criticism may not be 
taken too seriously, as I doubt if it would 
be practicable to get workers to always 
wear short sleeves or cut the sleeves off 
of shirts having long sleeves. I also real- 
ize that the danger from flying chips 
depends to a great extent upon the kind 
of metal being cut; but if it is high-speed 
steel, goggles certainly should be worn. 














PERSONALITIES 











Wave Fetzer, Jr., Vice President of 
W. A. Alexander and Company, Chi- 
cago, attended Haverford College and 
Northwestern University. He entered 
life insurance in 1925, successively be- 
coming supervisor, assistant manager 
and associate manager of the life de- 
partment of W. A. Alexander and Com- 
pany. From these positions he progressed 
to those of office manager, assistant to 
the president, and, four years ago be- 
came vice president. He is a former di- 
rector and vice president, and at present 
is chairman of the committee on public 
relations of the Illinois Association, and 
is a member of the executive committee 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Agents. Mr. Fetzer’s article was orig- 
inally prepared as a talk before the Chi- 
cago Association of Credit Men. (Insurance 
Surveys, page 45.) 


7 7 7 

Froretto H. La Guarpia needs no in- 
troduction to our readers. Now serving 
his third term as Mayor of New York 
City, he is also National Director, U. S. 
Office of Civilian Defense. (Production 
Man-Hours Must Be Safeguarded, page 1.) 


7 7 7 


Gorpon Pacxarp is General Sales 
Manager of the International Business 
Machines Corporation, New York City. 
Rutgers University, Columbia Uni- 
versity (special subjects) and Sorbonne, 
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Paris. Starting as a salesman, he suc- 
cessively became Manager of the Brook- 
lyn office, United States Sales Manager, 
European General Manager, Pacific 
and Midwest Division Manager and 
General Sales Manager. (Salesmanship in 
a Democracy, page 6.) 


- FF ¢ 
Austin D. Bryan and Rupo.pn C. Lar- 
son are Field Supervisors for the Aetna 
Casualty and Surety, Hartford... . 
Mr. Bryan (University of Texas) started 
in insurance while still in college. Gradu- 
ated from Aetna Bond Training Course 
at Home Office, 1925. Agency work in 
Texas, along bond development and 
survey lines. Now in charge of survey 
development. . . . Mr. Larson also has 
spent his entire business life in insurance, 
first as a Home Office employe, later 
as Special Agent in Indianapolis, then 
as a Home Office representative in selling 
and survey work. Field Supervisor since 
1938. (Customer Development, page 9.) 

e. «e FF 
CLareNnceE G. ScHoitz is Superinten- 
dent of the Expense Control Department 
of the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation of Boston. He has 21 years’ 
insurance experience to his credit. 
(Keeping Up the Home Front, page 15.) 

, FF £ 


RAPHAEL ALEXANDER, Of the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Executives, has 
under his direction analysis of legislation 
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and also editorial work on the Associa- 
tion’s legal publications. Is a graduate of 
New York University Law School, and 
practiced law for several years prior to 
coming to the Association in 1935. 
Author, “‘Lawyers’ Practice Time Ta- 
ble,” a reference book for lawyers. 
(Pre-Approach Letter to Retail Merchants, 
page 14.) 
e . = 


Ratpu L. Priest, City Supervisor at 
Los Angeles for the U. S. F. & G., 
Baltimore, began insurance work at the 
age of 18. Selling and underwriting ex- 
perience. President of the Highland 
Park Toastmaster’s Club and Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Los Angeles Casualty 
and Surety Field Men’s Organization. 
(Let’s Pause for Reflection, page 17.) 


, £ ¥ 


E. L. STEPHENSON has experience includ- 
ing 1,000 flying hours and 19 years in 
casualty insurance. University of Michi- 
gan. Insurance experience in Michigan, 
Indiana, Kentucky and Illinois. Now 
Middle West Manager for Associated 
Aviation Underwriters. (Are You Missing 
the Bus on Aviation Insurance?, page 29.) 


' € 


Tuomas J. Hocan (“The Slogan is 
Hogan”) is President of Thomas J. 
Hogan, Inc., New York. Twenty years’ 
insurance experience as broker or agent. 
“The most interesting thing I have ex- 
perienced in years,” says Mr. Hogan, “‘is 
the terrific amount of interest displayed 
by those receiving our monthly publica- 
tion, the ‘Hogan Handshake.’ Origi- 
nally started as a mimeographed copy 
and considered more or less of a joke, it 
has been received so well that it was 
necessary for us to issue the rather pre- 
tentious ones we have at present, and it is 
surprising the number of calls I get if 


this ‘Handshake’ is not received on 
time.” (Methods of Servicing Brokers, page 
25. 
, 7 € 
Gerorce W. Kemper is Superintendent 
of Accident and Health Department of 
the Fireman’s Fund, San Francisco. 
Twenty-nine years’ insurance experi- 
ence starting as an office boy in a local 
agency at Fresno. Member, Public Li- 
brary Commission of San Francisco. Di- 
rector, Golden Gate International Expo- 
sition of 1940. Secretary, Casualty Insur- 
ance Association of California for past 
nine years. Past president, San Fran- 
cisco’ Accident and Health Managers 
Club. Public Relations Chairman for the 
California Association of Accident and 
Health Clubs and the San Francisco 
Accident and Health Managers Club 
for the past eight years. (The Three Laws 
of Successful Selling, page 21.) 
- @- 


Joun E. Beaun is Sales Promotion Man- 


ager of the American Credit Indemnity 
of New York, with Home Offices in 
Baltimore. Eleven years in credit insur- 
ance. Author of the widely discussed 
“The Munich of Casualty Insurance” 
in Printers’ Ink Monthly, August, 1941, 
and insurance articles in many other 
business publications. (The Actual Sale of 
Credit Insurance, page 37.) 


Credits. Art work by Margaret Guy, 
Horace T. Elmo, George Marko, Wil- 
liam Hogg, and Robert G. Sternloff. 
Cartoons by Herbert Matthieu on pages 
4, 51, and 53, courtesy of the Institute of 
Life Insurance. Insignia on page 3 from 
Office for Emergency Management. 
Claim stories on page 43 furnished by 
E. H. Critchett, Massachusetts Bonding, 
Boston, and W. E. Pullen, United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 


‘Friends sympathize; but my company pays cash.” — Selected. 





What Did You Learn? 





QUICK QUIZ 





1. Why is an uninterrupted sched- 
ule of production man-hours so 
vital to America’s successful con- 
duct of the war? 


2. What ‘‘contributions to’ de- 
mocracy” have been made by 
America’s salesmen? 


3. What advantages are there in 
“classifying your present clients as 
to possibilities for future develop- 
ment?” 


4. Why should an inadequately 
insured storekeeper have many 
sleepless nights? 


5. What part should those left at 
home play in America’s battle for 
democracy? 


For Our Busy Readers 


6. Who is the newly elected Vice 
President of this Association? 


7. How can you tell your pros- 
pects and clients that you are here 
to serve them on a professional 
basis? 


8. What three ‘‘laws” play an im- 
portant part in the success of your 
sales efforts? 


9. What three items or services 
appeal to brokers? 


10. Are possibilities in aviation 
lines already sufficiently large to 
warrant serious attention? 


11. Can you name at least four 
ways in which driving perform- 
ance could be improved? 


Answers to all of these timely questions appear in the preceding pages. 


TRE ENB 
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“KEEP ‘EM FLYING!” 
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